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MOVING TOWARD CENTRALIZATION 


ree a not inconsiderable part of the 
American people believe it desirable and 

possible we should emancipate ourselves 
from Europe, certain Old World doctrines and 
tendencies are gaining ground, although they are 
opposed to the nation’s traditions and antagonis- 
tic in their very nature to the Democracy for which 
we are resolved to make every sacrifice. What is a 
recent development in our country, centralization 
of power, has a long history in Europe. It is 
there we must seek the fountain-head, from which 
certain ideas obtaining prominence among us 
have emanated. As Professor Franz Zach re- 
marks: ‘Knowledge of the historical development 
is the indispensable prerequisite for the ability to 
interpret the signs of the time and to co-operate 
in the reformation of conditions.” 

More than one passage in Professor Carlton J. 
Hayes’ volume, “A Generation of Materialism,” 
testifies to the promotion of centralization of 
power by European Liberals while engaged in 
shaping the destinies of their respective nations in 
the nineteenth century. “All the Liberal states- 
men of the time’ (1871-1900), the historian 
writes, “while professing the broadest tolerance 
for minorities and an interest in the development 
of local self-government, pursued policies of ad- 
ministrative centralization and of nationalistic uni- 
fication. In Austria the Liberals [bitterly antago- 
nistic to Church and clergy, let us add. Ed. S/R. } 
were called Centralists . In Germany the 
National Liberals and Free Conservatives were in 
the forefront of a campaign for strengthening the 
federal government [at Berlin] at the expense of 
the states [as the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurttemberg, etc. Ed. SJR.} and for discrimina- 
tory legislation against Poles.”’’) 

Nor were the Liberals of the countries named 
exceptions in this regard; the tendency referred 
to was fundamental to European Liberalism in 
general, as Professor Hayes points out. pin 
1) Shoe cit., N. Y., Harper and Brothers. 2d ed., p. 82. 


France the Radicals not only preserved but intensi- 
fied the administrative centralization of Richelieu, 
Louis XIV, and Napoleon and they proscribed 
more than their Jacobin forerunners the dissent 
languages of Breton, Basque, Provencal and Cor- 
sicans.” In Spain Liberals displayed the identical 
policy. “Even in England,’ Professor Hayes con- 
tinues, “Gladstone came to espouse Irish home 
rule late in life and chiefly as a political maneu- 
ver, and then could not carry with him such Radi- 
cal Liberals as Chamberlain and Bright.” 

Centralization was never in the past an avowed 
policy of any political party in our country. Nev- 
ertheless the trend to increase the Federal power 
at times revealed itself, particularly in the Republi- 
can party. In more recent years, with the advent 
of Radical Liberals and Progressives, a decided 
swing in the direction of centralization is notice- 
able. The Nation, the New Republic, and a num- 
ber of other periodicals professing “progressive” 
views, incline in the direction where lies the hope 
of those who believe the next step in the evolution 
of Democracy should result in state socialism. 

Almost any issue of a radical-liberal or pro- 
gressive publication contains one or more appeals 
demanding Federal legislation or action favorable 
to the swift consummation of some demand on 
their agenda, irrespective of the rights of the 
States of the Union or the opinion of a vast num- 
ber of their citizens. Federal power is made a 
ramrod used to drive home what a majority of the 
people of certain sections of the country is un- 
willing to concede. 

The attitude adopted in this regard by Horace 
R. Clayton, whose article, “Fighting for White 
Folks,” was published in the Nation, reveals the 
goal toward which certain individuals and groups 
would wish to direct developments. The author 
discusses the Negro question, both in its domestic 
and international aspect. Toward the end of the 
presentation of his views, Mr. Clayton arrives at 
the conclusion: “Under these circumstances [de- 
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scribed by him] it is difficult to conceive how this 
country can deal with growing Negro claims with- 
out planning a program of concessions.” A state- 
ment few would object to were it not for the defi- 
nite admission that the Federal Power must lend 
its influence to the desired movement to bring 
about “‘a real change in the position of the Negro 
in the social structure of the country.” As things 
are today, there is “the apparent inability of the 
Government to set up a comprehensive plan.” But 
since ‘a complete revamping of the social relations 
between the races .. . is something which the coun- 
try will not voluntarily undertake” (italics ours), 
there remains only the means, which all innovat- 
ors of the past four hundred years have resorted 
to, appeal to the State. “Unless we are to main- 
tain a society which Edwin Embree has described 
as ‘half Nazi, half democrat,’ the government 
must intervene with a rational plan’’ (italics 
ours) .*) 

Should the policy under discussion persist, it 
must lead to disastrous consequences for the Amer- 
ican people: it would result in the destruction of 
our Democracy. Communism succeeded to power 
so quickly in Russia, because since Peter the Great 
centralization of administration in St. Petersburg 
had stifled initiative and self-government in muni- 
cipalities and provinces. Once the Bolsheviks 
had captured Petrograd, the machinery of gov- 
ernment was theirs, because, as in the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great, officials and people every- 
where were accustomed to obey orders coming to 
them from the nation’s capital on the Newa. 
Germany’s last things also convey a warning in 
this respect. The constitution, agreed upon at 
Weimar in 1919, carried centralization far be- 
yond the limits Bismarck in his days had chosen 
to observe. Ultimately it was the Nazis complete- 
ly destroyed the federative character of the Ger- 
man empire, natural to it and in accordance with 
the traditions of a thousand years. The power 
Hitler and his party wield so ruthlessly has its 
source in the action of those Liberals of the nine- 
teenth century who gloried in the growth of the 
central power, even though such growth was 
achieved at the expense of vested rights and insti- 
tutions. When Hitler incorporated the ancient 
Free City and Republic of Lubeck in Prussia, he 
continued a policy violently applauded by an older 
generation of Liberals. 

Are we traveling the same road? We have long 
ago left behind the principle expressed in the first 
platform adopted by the Democratic party in 


*) Loe. cit., N. Y., Sept. 26th, pp. 267-270. 
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1840: “Resolved that the Federal Government is 
one of limited powers.” To such an extent in fact 
that even in 1918, as the World War was draw- 
ing to a close, the author of ‘Federal Power, Its 
Growth and Necessity,” insisted: “When the war 
has taught us, as it will, that no army can have a 
higher patriotism than the people back of the 
army, and the man in the trenches can rise no 
higher in the realm of fortitude and sacrifice than 
the height reached by the nation at home, we shall 
realize the necessity of applying Federal authority 
to the immaterial as well as the material.”*) A con- 
fession admitting an authoritarian concept of 
things as unequivocal as anything Mussolini may 
have conceived about the same time. Nor did the 
author of this statement hesitate to declare, in the 
Preface: ‘the growth of Federal power will be 
unchecked. Its continued manifestation upon a 
constantly enlarging scale is inevitable as fate.’’*) 
Mr. West, the author of the book, a former Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, did not, in 
spite of the favorable attitude toward centraliza- 
tion of power adopted by him, overlook certain 
dangers, which have since tragically shaped the 
destinies of Europe: “There is a possibility, with 
the integrity of the State as an essential unit dis- 
appearing, that we may be brought face to face 
with a one-man, bureaucratic autocracy.” Exactly 
this has occurred and still persists both in Germany 
and in Italy, where the Fascists were spared the 
trouble of destroying the former Italian States, be- 
cause the radical-liberal Mazzini and Cavour had 
degraded them to the position of mere provinces 
in the United Italy of their making. But Mr. West 
also admits: ‘There is still further danger of drift- 
ing into Socialism, which cannot develop in a re- 
public composed of independent sovereignties, but 
which will thrive exceedingly under the aegis of 
a Strong centralized government” (italics ours). 
Impatient of delay, Reds, Radical Liberals, Pro- 
gressives and New Dealers use every opportunity 
to demand and promote the extension of Federal 
power, well aware of the experiences of history 
that a centralized government is more easily cap- 
tured by an active and unscrupulous minority fav- 
oring oligarchy, than a confederation of States. In 
this connection certain chapters of Lord Bryce’s 
history of the “Holy Roman Empire” deserve to 
be read at the present time. One statement in the 
concluding chapter of the book we wish to quote 
as particularly relevant to our subject: “Paris no 
doubt is great, but a country may lose as well as 


Teak Henry Litchfield, op. cit., New York, 1918, 
p. : 
4) Ibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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gain by the prominence of a single city; and Ger- 
many need not mourn that she alone among mod- 
ern States has not and never has had a capital.”’°) 
That lack has now been supplied; Berlin is today 
the undisputed capital of Germany. Munich, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, as well the three former Free 
Cities, are now but provincial towns, subject in 
evety respect to the center, where reside the auto- 
cratic rulers, kept in power by a party dedicated 
to an oligarchic system. 
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Possibly Washington too may be “a single city” 
some day, from where the country will be ruled. 
Even a quarter of a century ago Henry Litchfield 
West wrote: “With marked persistency we are 
building up a centralized Federal government, 
reducing the States to mere nonentities, but we 
are making no provisions for working out our sal- 
vation under the new regime.”®) In this respect 
there has apparently been a change. 

F. P. KENKEL 


PROBLEM OF FAMILY MAINTENANCE 


Insurance Principle 


HE second scheme is the familiar one of so- 


cial insurance, maintained through joint com- 
pulsory contributions from employers, em- 
ployees and the State. 


ployee contributed. 
by State subsidies and supervision. 


Spain in 1938. 


The objection that the certain costs of family 


allowances do not lend themselves to the applica- 


tion of the insurance principle has been suffici- 


ently answered in practice. This scheme, looked 
upon by some writers as possibly the form of the 


future, recommends itself by its cost-sharing prin- 
ciple, which is familiar, and by the type of ma- 


chinery necessary for its administration, which al- 
ready widely exists. The substitution of a hori- 
zontal redistribution for the vertical redistribution 
of income inherent in other schemes has provided 
the ground for some criticism. 


Family Endowment 


The family endowment scheme financed from 
the general budget or by special tax constitutes 
the third type. Family allowances have been 
paid to low-income families in New Zealand since 
1927 in conformity with a law passed a year 
earlier. A law enacted in 1938 incorporated the 
institution into the Social Security Act and made 
more generous provisions for age limits of bene- 


5) Op. cit., London, 1889, p. 383. 


This system exists only 
where prescribed by law, but could operate on a 
voluntary basis. To facilitate the establishment of 
the forty-hour-week in 1934 Italy set up through 
collective agreements a quasi-insurance plan of 
family allowances to which employer and em- 
In 1936 the scheme was re- 
vised, made compulsory by law and strengthened 
Chile intro- 
duced a somewhat similar plan in 1937 as did 


ficiaries, rates of allowances and the income limits 
entitling an individual to payment. A similar 
plan has been in force in New South Wales since 
1927 in connection with the minimum wage law; 
it grants allowances to all families in receipt of 
less than the minimum wage. 

This type is being actively promoted in England 
by the Family Endowment Society and others. A 
Committee of M.P.’s under the leadership of Mr. 
L. A. Amery recommended it for consideration 
in a Memorandum placed before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in June, 1938. It is to this type 
that John Maynard Keynes has given his support 
in his ‘How to Pay for the War.” Its simplicity 
and strict impartiality commend it as the solu- 
tion for war-time urgency. 

Since the State of its nature is a complementary 
institution, designed to do for the human person 
only what lesser associations and the family can- 
not do for him, it is not right to invoke its inter- 
ference without real necessity. While the meas- 
ure of State interference beyond supervision may 
be far-reaching in time of crisis, it should be kept 
within the limits of genuine need in the ordering 
of the nation’s social life. 


Compulsory Systems 


A remarkable series of laws has stabilized and 
made family allowances compulsory 1n countries 
of Europe, South America and Oceania. Family 
endowment arrangements were sanctioned by law 
in New Zealand in 1926 and in New South Wales 
in 1927. Belgium passed laws to consolidate ex- 
isting schemes for wage-earners in 1930 and 
France followed in 1932. The scope of the sys- 
tem was enlarged in both countries during the fol- 
lowing years. In 1937 Belgium, extending it to 


6) West, op. cit., p. 204. 
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non-wage-earners, was the first country to cover 
all classes of society. France included agriculture 
in 1936, prescribed the observance of a fixed ratio 
between family allowances and wages in 1938 
and in 1939 extended the allowances to all class- 
es at uniform rates. Italy initiated an insurance 
plan through collective agreements in 1934 and in 
1936 made it compulsory for definite classes of 
workers. Chile followed in 1937 and Spain in 
1938 with a similar scheme. In 1938 Hungary 
introduced a system based on a national equaliza- 
tion fund. 

Five distinct trends can be discerned in this 
government legislation: 

1. In New Zealand and New South Wales the 
family allowance is conjoined to legislation con- 
cerning minimum wages and family income and 
is paid by the State from the general budget. 

2. Italy, Spain and Chile have made use of the 
social insurance formula in which contributions 
are made by the beneficiaries, equal or larger con- 
tributions by the employers, while a subsidy is 
granted by the State. 

3. According to the Belgian law of 1930, the 
French law of 1932, and the Hungarian law of 
1938, allowances provided by employers are dis- 
tributed through Equalization Funds to workers 
not as remuneration for work performed but as 
supplements in view of family responsibilities. 

4. The Belgian law of 1937 covering non-wage 
earners is based upon the principle of mutual aid 
and is financed by the beneficiaries. The family 
allowance represents a social subsidy granted by 
the whole group in exchange for services rend- 
ered by the families of the groups. 

5. The French law of 1939 formulates a scheme 
of family aid, grants equal allowances to all 
French citizens and is financed either directly as 
employers’ contributions or indirectly through the 
State family tax by all French citizens irrespective 
of their employment. 


Scope 

The most urgent reason for paying family al- 
lowances is to meet family needs that otherwise 
could not be met. Since the family allowance is 
not charity but a return to the family for a definite 
social contribution, the principle is equally ap- 
plicable to all children and is in fact recognized by 
the dependents’ exemptions of the income tax. On 
such grounds the English advocates of family al- 
lowances recommend payment to all classes of so- 
ciety. This is practically the case under the most 
recent Belgian and French legislation. New Zea- 
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land and New South Wales grant family allow- 
ances only to families of limited incomes, but from 
all categories of citizens; Italy and Spain grant 
them to workers of the main economic branches; 
Chile to salaried employees and Hungary to work- 
ers in commerce and industry. 


Initial Payment 


Whether allowances are paid for every child or 
begin only with the second or third is contingent 
on the policy that gave rise to their establishment 
and on prevailing wage levels. Where the basic 
minimum wage provides for children, as it does 
for two in New Zealand and New South Wales, 
payment begins with the first unprovided child, 
that is with the third. Recent French legislation 
was designed to encourage large families and 
hence, as in Spain, allowances begin with the sec- 
ond child. In Belgium, Chile, Hungary, Italy and 
in most proposed English schemes, allowances are 
provided for the first and all subsequent children. 
In seven countries where compulsory systems ex- 
ist, between thirteen and fifteen million children 
were covered in 1940. 

Age Limit 

The age limit up to which allowances are paid 
is obviously determined by dependency. National 
standards for compulsory and encouraged educa- 
tion vary. Fourteen has been fixed as the general 
limit for Belgium, France, Hungary, Spain and 
Italian workers, seventeen in France, eighteen in 
Belgium, and for the children of the Italian em- 
ployee class when not gainfully employed. Fif- 
teen is suggested in the majority of the English 
schemes. 


Other Dependents 


Belgium and France pay allowances for 
younger brothers and sisters of the worker; Chile, 
and Italy for employees in credit and insurance, 
provide allowances for dependent mothers and 
relatives. Italy and France grant allowances to 
the wives of workers who remain at home. 


Scale of Payments 


A progressive scale of payments has been adopt- 
ed in most systems, although a flat rate is also used 
and a regressive scale advocated. In favor of the 
progressive scale is the fact that while the number 
of additional economic goods required for one 
child is limited, increasing quantities of a larger 
gtoup of goods are required for successive chil- 


dren. Simplicity is the chief advantage of the flat 
rate. 
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Considerable study would be required to learn 
whether the allowances given under existing sys- 
tems are adequate or not. In Belgium 20.60 francs 
a month are paid to wage-earners for their first 
child, 125 for their fifth and 337 for all five. In 
Italy, industrial workers receive 15.60 lire a month 
for their first child, 26 lire for their fifth and 88.40 
for all five. In France 10 percent of the average 
departmental wage is added for the second and 
third child, and 20 percent for the fourth and 
each successive child and 60 percent for five chil- 
dren. New Zealand pays an allowance of five 
shillings and New South Wales four shillings a 
week for each child beginning with the third. 
Private industry in the 20 English firms listed by 
Eleanor Rathbone pay allowances which range 
from one to five shillings weekly per child. 

Those advocating a national scheme in England 
suggest the flat rate of five shillings per child. 
The cost to the nation has been estimated at 132 
million pounds, which would be reduced through 
the elimination of present rebates and allowances. 
When Mr. Amery presented his Memorandum to 
the Chancellor in 1938 it was estimated that in 
order to give five shillings to each child the cost 
for 1000 workers would be $900; to give it to all 
children after the first, $450; to all after two, 
$215, and to all after three, $75. 


Methods of Financing 


The methods used to finance the compulsory 

schemes are divided into four groups: 

1. Employers carry the burden for the wage 
earners of Belgium, France and Hungary. 

2. Costs are divided between employers and em- 
ployees equally in Chile, unequally in Italy 
and Spain, the employers paying the greater 
share. 

3. Beneficiaries themselves contribute for the 
non-wage earners of Belgium and the em- 
ployers and independent workers of France. 

4. The expense is defrayed through taxation in 
New South Wales and New Zealand and to 
a considerable extent in the 1939 French 
scheme. 

Government subsidies are provided in all 

schemes but the one adopted by Chile. 


Canadian Opinion 


What is the state of public opinion in Canada 
concerning family allowances? It must be con- 
fessed that very little is heard about them. The 
validity of the principle, we have already noted, 
is admitted in the separation allowances paid to 
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the dependents of enlisted men, in the distribution 
of relief and in the mothers’ pensions which are 
paid in seven provinces. A vigorous campaign 
was carried on in 1927 in their favor, especially in 
the Province of Quebec. Rev. Léon Lebel, Sil bp 
its chief Canadian advocate, was asked to submit 
a report to the Committee for Industrial Relations 
of the Federal House of Commons. The Commis- 
sion on Social Insurance for the Province of Que- 
bec submitted a report in 1932 on the feasibility 
of introducing legislation concerning them in that 
province. Trade Union opinion, except for the 
support of the Catholic unions of Quebec, is ap- 
parently non-committal on the question. 


Quebec Commission 


The report of the Quebec Commission, while 
recognizing the value of family allowances and 
not opposing private initiative in the matter, 
judged that the time for taking legal action in 
Canada had not, in March, 1932, arrived. Of the 
six reasons submitted, two are clearly no longer 
valid: the prevailing industrial depression and re- 
cent legislation for accident insurance. 

The four other reasons alleged by the commis- 
sion in support of its findings are: 

1. To alleviate family needs in Canada it would 
be better to raise salaries rather than risk sta- 
bilizing them at a low level through the es- 
tablishment of family allowances. 

2. Family allowances would accentuate the ru- 
ral exodus. 

3. To extend family allowances by making 
them a State institution would be both dan- 
gerous and impossible. 

4. The establishment of compulsory family al- 
lowances would do nothing to solve Que- 
bec’s chief problem of settling the rural sur- 
plus on the farms. 

The commission included in its report a long 
statement submitted by Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
then Director of Child and Family Welfare, which 
assembles a large number of reasons why she be- 
lieves family allowances ought not be introduced 
in Canada. She contends that they have failed to 
improve family living conditions in those countries 
where they exist; that they are opposed to the 
principles that have given Canadian families a 
high standard of living; that they threaten the 
sacredness of marriage, the dignity of womankind, 
the Christian basis of the family and child welfare; 
that they undermine the parents’ sense of respon- 
sibility; that they are an avowal and acquiescence 
in a state of inadequate wages; that they are ac- 
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ceptable only as aid to widowed mothers and in 
industries that cannot pay adequate wages; that the 
present natural increase of population is suffict- 
ent and they would unduly encourage an increase 
in elements of “foreign” (sic) origin; that the de- 
crease of the Canadian birth-rate is only part of a 
world-wide phenomenon and has been accompa- 
nied by a decrease in the death rate; that Canadian 
standards of living compare favorably with other 
countries and are especially helped by free educa- 
tional and health services; that Canadian wages 
are adapted to the costs of living; that family al- 
lowances ought not be applied to Canadian farm- 
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ers since they own their own farms, they would be- 
sides encourage the rural exodus and could only 
be financed by levies on the beneficiaries them- 
selves: that the costs would be excessive and final- 
ly that Canada, a new country with a standard of 
living second only to that of the United States, 
having a people endowed with energy, ambition, 
a spirit of independence, self-mastery and disci- 
pline, has no need of family allowances. 
(To be concluded) 
Horatio P. PHELAN, S.J. 


Jesuit Seminary of Philosophy 
Toronto, Canada 


FARMERS NEED CREDIT UNION VISION 


AN a credit union take care of the credit 

needs of farmers?’ is the question most fre- 

quently asked by farmers when the proposi- 
tion of organizing a credit union is presented to 
them. Here in the United States credit unions 
have made much less headway among farmers 
than among industrial workers, and I think this 
question in the minds of farmers about the ade- 
quacy of credit unions to meet their credit needs 
is the principal reason. 

Farmers need credit for family and household 
purposes the same as industrial workers, but in 
addition they need credit for farm operations. 
Loans for the financing of farm operations—such 
as the purchase of feeds, seeds, motor fuels, im- 
plements and cattle and sheep for feeding—usual- 
ly run considerably larger than loans for family 
and household purposes. Farmers do, therefore, 
on the average, have larger credit needs than in- 
dustrial workers. 

In starting credit unions, we talk about $10 
shares, payable in installments of 25 and 50 cents, 
and of depositing pennies, nickels, and dimes. A 
farmer carrying on just average operations on a 
family-size farm in the corn belt wonders how 
such an institution can ever meet his credit needs. 
A farm tractor costs around $1,000. A carload 
of good feeder cattle, even before this war, would 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000. How can a 
credit institution built with pennies, nickels, and 
dimes finance farmers in making such purchases 
as these? 

Credit unions do start small. It is their glory 
that they do. But they do not need to remain 
small. They can grow just as rapidly as their 
members put money into them. Starting a credit 
union is an act of faith, something like planting 


a crop or rearing young farm animals. Farmers 
do not refuse to plant a crop because the harvest 
does not begin as soon as the planting is finished. 
Neither can they expect a credit union to meet 
all their credit needs the day after it is organized. 

The people’s bank, or credit union, at Levis, 
Quebec, now has resources of more than $1,500,- 
000, according to an article in The Co-operative 
Consumer, of Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
That should answer the question whether a credit 
union can ever take care of the credit needs of 
farmers. A credit union with assets of one and 
one-half million dollars could easily finance the 
purchase of a tractor, a carload of feeders, or any- 
thing else the average farmer needed in his farm- 
ing Operations. 

As I have already said, farmers have the same 
need for family and household credit that indus- 
trial workers have. It would be very much worth 
while for farmers to have credit unions even if 
they never supplied any other credit needs than 
these. But nothing in the nature of credit unions 
limits them to the field of family and household 
loans. There is no reason, except lack of vision, 
why farmers cannot build credit unions large 


enough and strong enough to take care not only 


of all their personal-credit needs, including credit 
needed for farm operations, but a considerable 
amount of real-estate credit as well. 

If farmers could and did start a co-operative 
regular bank, it would have only the resources de- 
rived from shares and deposits. Exactly the same 
is true of a credit union. Once they put their 
minds to it, and expand their vision of its possi- 
bilities, a group of farmers can create a reservoir 
of credit just as rapidly and just as large through 
a credit union as through a commercial bank. If 
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farmers’ credit unions remain five- and ten-cent 
institutions, it is only because farmers have a five- 
and ten-cent attitude toward them. 

Of course, a credit union does not have as large 
a loaning capacity, dollar for dollar, as a com- 
mercial bank. A country bank, required to main- 
tain a cash reserve of seven percent, can make 
loans of over $1,300 for every $100 of cash in its 
vaults. But this pyramiding creates an unstable 
credit structure. A decline in deposits necessi- 
tates a frantic calling of loans. Farmers have been 
hurt by this pyramiding and its effects far more 
than they have ever been helped. That credit 
unions do not pyramid loans is one big reason why 
they have the remarkable record of having never 
lost a cent of anybody’s money. 

To say that credit unions afford the only prac- 
ticable way for farmers to get into the banking 
business is not an exaggeration. Through credit 
unions is the only way they can start small and 
grow as they gain experience. In Nebraska, for 
example, the smallest commercial bank that can 
be started must have a paid-up capital of $25,000. 
Even if a group of farmers could get that much 
money together for a bank, they would not have 
the banking experience to handle an institution of 
that size successfully. But by starting in a small 
way, they can gain experience as they grow, and 
by the time they reach large size they will have 
the knowledge and experience necessary to ad- 
minister it successfully. 

In all co-operative enterprises it has ever been 
true that success comes from starting in a small 
way and growing as experience is gained. Most 
of the co-operative failures have been due to 
starting in a large way, without sufficient expert- 
ence to handle large things. Credit unions offer 
the means to start in a simple way, without much 
to lose, and to learn as growth calls for larger 
knowledge and experience. This is another reason 
why credit unions have been so universally suc- 
cessful and have their splendid record of having 
never lost for their members a single penny. 

Right now is a favorable time for farmers to 
start credit unions. Farmers’ incomes are larger 
now than they have been for many years. Farm- 
ers are being advised to pay their debts, rather 
than to buy land, run up land prices, cause an- 
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other distastrous land boom. This is good advice. 
Heavy demands will be made upon their incomes 
for war bonds and taxes. But with all these calls 
on their incomes, farmers are better able now to 
start credit unions than they were in the depres- 
sion years. 


True, country banks are now offering loans to 
farmers at very low rates. This might make it 
appear to some farmers that they do not need 
credit unions. But tighter times will come. Loans 
will be called. Then farmers will realize more 
than ever the need of having their own credit res- 
ervoir. The time to set up that reservoir and be- 
gin filling it is while it can be done—and that time 
is NOW. 


Farmers have suffered from economic erosion 
as well as erosion of the soil. Economic erosion 
has depleted the resources of farmers and rural 
communities. One large element in this economic 
erosion has been the interest drain. Interest has 
been paid to men and agencies outside of the 
community. It has been paid to men and institu- 
tions in towns, where it was just as much lost to 
the farmers as if it had gone out of the commu- 
nity. 

The one sure way to stop this interest drain is 
for farmers to have their own credit reservoir. 
Then when they pay interest, they pay it to them- 
selves, to their own co-operative, and it is kept 
right in the farming community. How much 
greater the resources of the average farming com- 
munity would be today if there had never been 
any economic erosion from it in the form of in- 
LELESE 

The experience of the fishermen and farmers 
of Nova Scotia proves that people never become 
too poor to start credit unions. Farmers in the 
corn belt could have started credit unions in the 
depth of the depression. They can start them in 
the next depression. But they can start them 
much easier now than in depression times, and 
push them along to a more rapid growth. We 
should look beyond the cheap and easy credit of 
the present, and build for the future welfare, safe- 
ty, and protection of agriculture. 


L. S. HERRON 
Omaha, Nebraska 


All historical experience points to one system 
upon which alone a just commonwealth can be 
built. Unless there are individual, family and 
group rights independent of the State, it seems 


impossible to escape from the multiform tyran- 

nies with which modern man is threatened. This 

is the Catholic philosophy of organized society. 
Fr. Dents O’KEEFE, M.A. 
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Warder’s Review 


Roots Deeply Buried 


qe influence ideas exert on population trends, 
on men’s attitude toward their vocation, and 
other factors of a social and economic nature, 1s 
quite evident in certain statistical figures, lately 
published, relating to farming in the Province of 
Quebec. 

According to the last survey of agriculture in 
that particular region of the Dominion of Canada, 
made in 1941, there were 154,181 occupied farms 
in the Province, as compared to 135,957 in 1931. 
An increase of no less than 18,224 farms in a sin- 
gle decade. Of the occupied farms, 12,953 were, 
in 1941, devoted entirely to the culture of various 
fruits and legumes. 

There is an anti-clericalism abroad in the 
land that frowns upon the people of Quebec. 
They are spoken of as priest-ridden; even the 
American Journal of Sociology a few years ago 
judged deprecatingly of that fine people and their 
clergy. But except for sterling qualities founded 
in religious convictions, would the French-Cana- 
dians be so faithful to the land and preserve it, as 
they do, for their children and posterity in gener- 
al? 

It is not merely economic liberalism has made 
“Okies” of small land owners in our country; it 
was not merely the debt-burdened farmers neg- 
lected and exhausted the land. Their own soul 
became sterile and is now awaiting the demagogue 
who will permeate it with a new ideal, however 
false. Hitler succeeded in Germany among farm- 
ers where Marx had failed. There was enmity 
between the two, but the promises of the Nazis, 
which fitted their plight, were believed. 


Progress Has its Cycles 


BEND to the fact that “Progress” is no longer 

the fetish it appeared to most people at the 
beginning of this century, the Insurance Company 
of North America engages in a piece of “assur- 
ance” regarding something outside the purview 
of its own particular field of endéavor. It is in 
one of the company’s advertisements this state- 
ment appears, printed in bold type: 


“No Force. Can Stop The Progress Of Our 
Country.” 


A vainglorious assertion which history may dis- 
prove. Even now circumstances and symptoms 


point to the possibility that what was called 
“Progress” in the nineteenth century has run its 
course. We can do little more than continue to 
improve and extend the use of the inventions 
which recent generations developed, based on the 
great discoveries made by the scientists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A new era 
of ‘Progress,’ one that would equal that now 
coming to a close, would depend on new discov- 
eries, as fundamental and phenomenal as were 
those which granted both Europe and America the 
advantages they enjoyed to the full for so long. 

But there is another side to the picture, which 
the advertisement referred to has not taken into 
account. Dazzled by the possibilities and the 
power thus conferred upon him, “modern man” 
spoke in his heart “There is no God.” He has 
paid for his folly by the decline of ideals and 
morals, until today men view with horror the ef- 
forts of those Titans, whose power to dethrone 
the Almighty men had come to believe in. 

In the second part of Faust, Mephistopheles, en- 
gaged in conversation with a storming student, re- 
joins: “Thou may yet come.to fear thy god-like- 
ness!’ Goethe addressed these words to his 
generation; as things are, it is the present genera- 
tion may experience the truth of that “great pa- 
gan’s’’ forethought. 


Change of Masters 


Ni that the prerogatives and the power of 

the Third Estate, the capitalistic bourgeoisie, 
are being challenged by what may prove a new 
power—the mass—an opinion expressed by Ed- 
mund Burke in the second of his three “Letters 
on a Regicide Peace’ claims our interest. 


The great conservative, having told his read- 
ers that Louis XVI, a diligent student of history, 
was blinded by “the very lamp of prudence,” de- 
clares that what mattered in the days of that un- 
fortunate Bourbon prince “was no longer the 
great and the populace,” but rather the middle 
classes, the Third Estate, “swelled far beyond 
their former proportion.” They, Burke thought, 
had become “‘the seat of all the active politics ; 
and the preponderating weight to decide on them. 
There were all the energies by which fortune is 
acquired; there the consequences of their success. 
There were all the talents which assert their pre- 
tentions, and are impatient of the place which 
settled society prescribes to them.” 


“These descriptions,” so Burke thought, ‘had got be- 
tween the great and the populace; and the influence on 
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the lower classes was with them. The spirit of ambition 
had taken possession of this class as violently as ever 
it had done of any other. They felt the importance of 
this situation. The correspondence of the moneyed and 
the mercantile world, the literary intercourse of acade- 
mies; but, above all, the press, of which they had in a 
manner entire possession, made a kind of electric com- 
munication everywhere.”’!) 

The class, whose rise to power was thus sketched 
_ in the midst of the French Revolution by the far- 
seeing statesman, dominated, with the aid of the 
various elements referred to, the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and upon it it imposed its religious, moral, po- 
litical and economic ideas and policies. But while 
the victorious Third Estate claimed the honor of 
having inaugurated the phenomenal achievements 
of a scientific and economic nature for which the 
era of Liberalism is noted, the Bourgeoisie were 
unwilling to accept the responsibility for the ter- 
tible price humanity was obliged to pay for the 
blessings of Progress. Whose evil effects in the 
economic sphere were as a curse to the members 
of the new working class, degraded by what is in- 
tended to ennoble man, labor. Despite the desti- 
tution which bore down so heavily on the mass 
of the workers, the craving for emancipation as- 
serted itself and grew until today labor, organ- 
ized into unions and political parties, wields tre- 
mendous power. 

All in all the Third Estate has not for long en- 
joyed the privileges it obtained 150 years ago. Due 
in large part, we believe, to the unsoundness of 
the doctrines it helped to inaugurate and put into 
practice. The abuses, which attached themselves 
particularly to the economic system, were a chal- 
lenge which those who reaped its benefits refused 
to meet with as thorough a reformation as con- 
ditions demanded. In the meanwhile two great 
wars have developed in the masses the conscious- 
ness of their influence and power. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, they will not be satisfied to con- 
tinue to play the passive role the Bourgeoisie as- 
signed to them in the political and economic 
scheme of things arranged to suit their best in- 
terests. It is this realignment of the classes and 
the masses will make history during the balance 
of the present century. 


The Anglican Archbishop of York thinks “the 
most dangerous of all forms.of government is that 
of an uneducated Democracy.” But just what 
could that be? 


1) The Works of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. Lon- 
_ don, 1845, vol. VI, pp. 449-450. 


Peso} | 


Scarcity of Food Possible 


EDEN: in the course of his address to one of 

the meetings of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, conducted at Peoria, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Claude R. Wickard, re- 
marked: ‘Frankly, there is a question in my mind 
whether American farmers can increase produc- 
tion or even maintain this year’s levels under the 
handicap of growing shortages,” he undoubtedly 
had in mind before all as the gravest of all ills 
now affecting farming, the loss of manpower by 
conscription and the allurement of wages offered 
in war industries. 

The urban press has spoken of the subject in 
general terms, but has refrained from informing 
its readers of the seriousness of the situation to 
which Mr. Wickard confessed. How large the 
problem looms in the thoughts of farmers appears 
from the single resolution adopted by the Kansas 
State Branch of the CV, conducted at Ost on Oct. 
14th, which is exclusively devoted to ‘Farm Labor 
and War Efforts.” Having stated the reasons for 
the shortage, the resolution continues: 

“As a result, farm implements and livestock are being 
sold at an incredible rate, while thousands of acres of 
land remain uncultivated. In many counties of our State 
farms are being abandoned at the rate of one or two 
per day. A condition so alarming as this must be im- 
mediately remedied. Otherwise our war efforts must 
suffer serious curtailment, because of the inevitable result 
and scarcity of food.” 

The possibility of a scarcity of farm products in 
1943 the Secretary of Agriculture has admitted. 
It appears inevitable, in fact, milk and meat should 
become scarce. According to the National Grange 
Clip Sheet, the dairy industry of New England is 
even now experiencing the results of the labor 
shortage. The Green Bay Gazette of Wisconsin 
reports there were 300 farm auction sales within 
a radius of 20 to 30 miles of that city during the 
present year. Which means that farmers are get- 
ting rid of their dairy stock. In Minnesota a farm 
auctioneer, who cried from one to two sales every 
day in September, including Sundays, was booked 
solid for the whole month of October. So the 
story goes from coast to coast. 

While these reports refer to the reduction of 
dairy herds, representatives of the livestock tn- 
dustry in western Nebraska and South Dakota 
stated that herds and flocks are being reduced or 
discontinued. Consequently, they said, there 
would be a scarcity of beef, mutton, and wool, the 
result of a shortage of capable labor on the ranch- 
es and in the feed lots. 
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It would appear therefore, the declaration 
adopted by the NCRLC, “the countryside must 
not be stripped of its manpower if the high level 
of production is to be maintained,” was, if any- 
thing, an understatement. It might have read: 
“Unless we wish to invite the danger of a scarcity 
of food and the inability of meeting the require- 
ments of the lease-lend program, the labor short- 
age on farms must be ameliorated without delay.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


EWS are apostles by nature, as was noted by the 
Jee. of the Fathers of Sion recently in the 
Catholic Herald of London. This accounts for so 
many of them being foremost in the sociological 
(?) movements of our time, some of them of an 
anti-Christian nature. They have an intense prop- 
aganda spirit such as is not found among any other 
class of persons. That is why an attack upon one 
of their fellow Jews (Dreyfus, Beilis, and others) 
enabled them to arouse the whole world to their 
defense. Contrast it to the inaudibility and inef- 
fectiveness of Catholic protests when hundreds, 
aye thousands of Catholics were robbed, deported 
and murdered in the Italy of Garibaldi, the France 
of Combes, and the Mexico of Carranza, to cite 
only three instances. It is the alert propaganda 
spirit of the Jews that causes them to be actively at 
work during the present World War outlining the 
program and making the contacts that enable them 
to be confident of a place at the peace table when 


- : 1 ) 
Hitler is defeated. Davip GOLDSTEIN 


in Ecclesiastical Review") 


There is one person about whom little or no 
concern is shown today either by the Govern- 
ment or the daily press, in their discussions, plans 
and action concerning the effects of the war on 
economic and social conditions, and about the 
post-war period with its new order, and that is the 
small owner, trader, or agent, or industrialist. 
And yet it is he who precisely is feeling the pinch 
most. It is he who, we fear, will go under in any 
period of crisis, because the dice are loaded against 
him. 


1) Mr. Goldstein overlooks in this regard, it appears 
to us, that it is the substantial financial and economic 
foundation which enables those he has in mind “to be 
confident of a place at the peace table.” How this 
foundation was obtained is a part of the history of Lib- 
eralism in the nineteenth century. Ed., SJR. 


2) A Catholic Approach to the Jews. Loc. cit., July, 
IVPy. Toy, BBY 
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The economic tendency of this country, in- 
herited or introduced from overseas, is the forma- 
tion of big and powerful firms, able to monopo- 
lize trade and industry to a large extent. With 
their power for large scale buying and production, 
and their greater resources, they are able by un- 
checked competition to overcome their smaller 
rivals with ease. Out of the Union’s sum total of 
taxable income, £144 millions, approximately 
£33 millions represented gold mining companies’ 
income, and £28 millions the income of 310 other 
companies, each producing a taxable income of 
over £20,000. 

The industrial combine is the top-heavy climax 
of a system which has converted a multitude of 
independent owners into a proletariat dependent 
upon the dictates of a few powerful directors of 
production. Today in South Africa approximate- 
ly half of the taxable income comes from com- 
panies of one form or another. We do not say 
that they are all non-proprietary concerns, and all 
making big profits, but the vast majority are. The 
Limited Liability company has long been an ac- 
cepted fact, but attention has.seldom been drawn 
to its anonymous character, and to the evils which 
result from such anonymity. 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town 


The difference between the United States 
which refused to co-operate with the League of 
Nations and the nation which is today fighting with 
us is evident in the speech broadcast by Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull, the United States Secretary of State. 
“After the last war,” said Mr. Hull, “too many 
nations, including our own, tolerated or partici- 
pated in attempts to advance their own interests 
at the expense of any system of collective securi- 
ty and opportunity for all.” Following upon this 
confession came the declaration: “It is plain fact 
that some international agency must be created 
which can—by force if necessary—keep the peace 
among the nations in the future. There must be 
international co-operative action to set up mech- 
anisms which can thus ensure peace.” 

American speakers are too apt, like some of 
our own spokesmen, to indulge in vague idealism 
that means nothing. The Secretary of State, how- 
ever, gave details of the scheme for settlement 
among which he mentioned the reduction of ex- 
cessive trade barriers and the abolition of prac- 
tices which impose injuries on others and divert 
trade from its natural economic course. “‘Inter- 
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national agreements to handle difficult surplus 
problems and meet situations in special areas” 
also came into his survey. It was well, however, 
that, by way of caution, he added that ‘neither 
victory nor any form of post-war settlement will 
itself create a millenium.” 

Even if such statements need correction and 
elaboration, it is good that leading statesmen 
should be publishing to the world their concep- 
tions of the New Order. Though we may dis- 
agree with them, they compel us to say why we dis- 
agree and to present our own schemes. 


The Catholic Times 


London 


The serious bodies interested in world affairs 
have long passed the stage of expecting detailed 
policy pronouncements from the [ British} Govern- 
ment. They are aware that most departments have 
“planning” committees, whose suggestions for 
good reasons or bad remain unpublished. The un- 
official bodies, therefore, in the democratic man- 
ner, are stating their views ahead of their rulers. 
The method is sound enough, for they command 
expert advice which is not hampered by the need 
to propitiate political prejudice or official inertia. 
They can offer ideas to the strong public demand 
for concrete proposals on post-war reconstruction. 
They leave unsolved, however, the problem which 
was so constantly evident in the inter-war period, 
of a public opinion which is far in advance of, 
and in a long view, far more enlightened than 
that of governmental circles, but which does not 
command power. Miss Heather Harvey in the 
London School of Economics “Agenda” puts one 
aspect of this fairly: 


The average citizen is very sure he wanted to win the 
last peace; but he is not at all sure that the governments 
which he put into the saddle did not lose it for him, and 
then lie to him about it. So this time he wants to think 
the thing out for himself. The Atlantic Charter, like 
patriotism, is not enough; he wants to know. 


She ends, however, inconsistently, with an 
astonishingly Fascist conclusion on information: 
that the Government must provide it to lead pub- 
lic opinion in support of its own action. 

Authoritative information released by the Govern- 


ment and passed on by the experts to the people gives 
the best foundation for the convictions of the people. 


Does it, indeed ? 


: FREDA WHITE?) 
: 1) From a review of the “Agenda,” published in New 
Statesman and Nation. 
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Fragments 


A NIESEMITISM pre-dated Hitler and will 

outlive him, Mr. Arthur Lourie, secretary of 
the American Emergency Committee for Zionist 
Affairs, told a meeting of the N. C. of J. W., held 
in New York. Mr. Lourie predicted that large- 
scale repatriation of uprooted Jewish refugees in 
Europe would meet with “insurmountable oppo- 
sition.” 


“Parity for Agriculture alone is impossible,” 
Mr. John D. Black, author of “Parity, Parity, Pari- 
ty,” believes. “Parity is a balanced concept—like 
an apothecary’s scales . . . . The balance in this 
case, however, has three scale pans instead of two, 
one for Agriculture, one for Labor, and one for 
Capital.” 


It is in the Survey Graphic, Magazine of Social 
Interpretation, Vera Micheles Dean declares: “To- 
day we are witnessing the passing of the nine- 
teenth century imperialism in the Orient.” Nev- 
ertheless, Mrs. Dean advises: ‘““What we must do 
there is to fight for the liberation of the Asiatic 
peoples themselves from the domination not only 
of the Japanese, but also of the western powers.” 
Possibly a Thirty Years or a Hundred Years War 
has no terrors for the lady! 


“A Tailpiece on Democracy” the Catholic 
Herald’s ‘“‘Jotter’” calls this opinion, culled “from 
one of our most popular weeklies”: ““We have 
done enough of asking people what they want— 
we know what is best for them, and must tell 
them... There is nothing totalitarian about this; 
it is just a case of guiding others on the lines of 
our convictions. It is real Democracy.” 


Under the centralizing industrial system of the 
last eight years we have had a commercial (?) 
process erroneously referred to as an economic 
system. If it survives the war, the war will be 
lost. A system that creates unemployment can- 
not by the wildest stretch of the imagination be 
called an economic system. Such is the Marztzme 
Co-operator’s opinion. 


This is from the column, ‘“Business of the Na- 
tion,’ Phil S. Hanna contributes to the Chicago 
Sun: “Pasted in the windows of several employ- 
ment agencies on Canal St. are big signs offering 
farm hands $65 a month, room and board, and 
no milking.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Flight From Stability 


FAMOUS remark about St. Ignatius of Loyo- 

la is to the effect that whereas St. Benedict set 
his followers in the deserts, St. Ignatius chose 
“where men most do congregate.” When I first 
knew the Society of Jesus from the inside, I used 
to think this practice of ‘our holy Father” proved 
him the obvious superior of the Father of Western 
Monasticism. Now I am not so sure. No doubt 
this is partly due to my growth in the spirit of the 
same holy Father who forbade the comparison of 
Saints; but it is due, too, to natural considerations. 
City and countryside must both be evangelized. 
And every cobbler to his own last. But I think 
that I would choose differently now from even 
four years ago. Thus and so have rather less than 
four years as a bush Pastor left me. 

Perhaps I think of the city too much in terms of 
the little country town; and town life, as such, too 
much in terms of twentieth century town life. 
Possibly. My point is that stability is essential to 
growth in the Catholic spirit; and stability is no- 
tably absent from town-dwellers. It is a historical 
fact that nomadic tribes, while they remain such, 
never attain a high degree of civilization (how 
can they?). And it is a commonplace that to con- 
vert them properly missioners must teach them to 
settle down. It is curious that Christianity, which 
so insists upon the pilgrim nature of this life, does 
not thrive in a state of physical pilgrimage. I can- 


Study and Discussion Clubs 


Let There be No Blackout of 
Knowledge 


[EAP SISESNa Sls the war is being used as a con- 
venient cloak to excuse indifference to the 
very things that should engage the attention of 
the people. Outstanding among the examples 
that may be cited in proof is the tendency to allow 
nearly everything of an intellectual or cultural 
nature to recede if not to die. 

This condition is affecting particularly study and 
discussion clubs. On the pretext, false in most in- 
stances, that “we haven't the time,’ Catholics here 
and there refuse to devote even a fraction of their 
energies and leisure to this important activity. 

Attention to the problem is called by Bishop 
Muench in Folza Cleri, his monthly letter to pas- 


Procedure 


Action 


not call to mind a single example of Catholic no- 
mads. To be even dedicated, let alone consecrated, 
a church must be built of durable materials: the 
ideal Altar is the “fixed.” Judging from their 
frequency, two of the Church’s favorite attributes 
of God are His Omnipotence and His Eternity; 
the last, indicative of His vital Immobility, Repose, 
Stability. 

Isn't it true that the city dweller is frequently 
changing his abode if not his occupation? And 
even when there is stability in fact, how much is 
there in theory? I mean, how much of how many 
millions of lives depend on the whim of their fel- 
lows. How much real security of employment is 
there? It is said of the jungle people that their 
whole life is colored by uncertainty: —one moment 
a happy song, the next a strangled gasp. I read 
that some fourteen years ago; and ever since I 
have come to believe more and more that the mod- 
ern city is not one whit more secure than the most 
primitive jungle. 

Say, if you will, that modern dwellers in the 
country are no more stable or secure. I agree with 
that. There is altogether too much restlessness 
even in the country. But I do think that there is 
more hope for the country than for the town, 
though the difficulties are immense. 


SYDNEY J. JUDAH, S.J. 
Jamaica 


tors: “How can the laity discharge the obligation 
of instructing others and of defending the Church 
if they are not well instructed? How can they par- 
ticipate in our work if they are illiterate in matters 
of faith and morals?” 

Religious discussion, the prelate adds, has 
proved to be “an effective means of continuing the 
religious instruction of our grown-ups. Besides 
acquainting them better with their Faith, these 
clubs have become important means to arouse 
gteater interest in things Catholic . In view 
of such great benefits it would be a grave mistake 
to assess the value of discussion clubs by immedi- 
ate results. We must take a long range view of 
them and contemplate the immeasurable benefit 
that will come out of them if they are maintained 
with apostolic persistence.” 
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As to the problems that must be met, Bishop 
Muench points out that “if discussion clubs fail, 
the failure goes back often to faulty organization. 
The experience of the past should not be disre- 
garded.” 

What Bishop Muench says of religious discus- 
sion clubs also applies in full measure to other 
types, particularly social discussion clubs. Now 
more than ever is there a need for both kinds of 
groups, when the Church is facing attack in many 
quarters on the one hand, and when political, eco- 
nomic and social difficulties occasioned by the war 
are such that well founded action, which presup- 
poses knowledge, is imperative on the part of 
Catholics. Consider only the major problem of 


Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


Archbishop McGuigan Addresses 
Himself to Labor 


my TEE inaugurating the Fall Series of Trans- 

Canada Catholic Broadcasts, sponsored by 
the Radio League of St. Michael, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 4th, the Most Rev. Archbishop James C. Mc- 
Guigan, Toronto, extended greetings of the 
Church to the delegates assembled for the 62nd 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in his cathedral city. There are reasons why 
Catholics should read and contemplate the Ca- 
nadian prelate’s discussion of principles and poli- 
cies, fundamental to the growth, the security and 
the preservation of the common good. 

Having quoted from Rerum novarum this pas- 
sage: ‘For laws only bind when they are in ac- 
cordance with right reason and therefore with the 
eternal law of God,” Archbishop McGuigan con- 
tinued: “I would repeat these last words of Pope 
Leo: ‘laws only bind when they are in accordance 
with right reason and, therefore, with the eternal 
law of God.’ This fundamental principle is the 
basis not only of the rights of trade unions but of 
all human liberty. It is the conclusive answer to 
the iniquitous laws of Naziism, to all totalitarian- 
ism whether it be the totalitarianism of a dictator, 
of a party, of a class or even of trade unions 
themselves. 

“The labor movement is now strong and, no 
doubt, it is destined to grow still stronger. As 
rights and duties are mutual and correlative, labor 
has duties as well as rights. It has moral respon- 
sibilities which grow in proportion to its power.” 
A lesson some of our Unions have not yet learned. 

Not Labor alone but also some of its friends 
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post-war reconstruction. Although the Central 
Bureau has published an exceptionally well writ- 
ten pamphlet on the question, “The Reformation 
of Institutions,” by Rev. Jos. F. MacDonnell, San 
requests for the booklet have not been proportion- 
ate either to its value or the importance of the sub- 
ject it treats. 


No matter what privations the war may bring, 
let there be no blackout of knowledge. Let the 
discussion clubs, therefore, continue their pro- 
grams, let other Catholics organize groups of this 
character. The members will thereby contribute 
not only to their own welfare, but that of the com- 
mon good as well. 


would do well to consider the Archbishop’s fur- 
ther remarks: “I would express my appreciation 
of the respect for religion which the American 
Federation of Labor shows by inviting ministers of 
religion to open its sessions with prayer to Al- 
mighty God. I thank God that the labor move- 
ment in the two great democracies of North 
America has preserved so much of the Christian 
tradition to which we owe all that is best in our 
civilization, for which our sons and our brothers 
are sacrificing their lives. | 

“It would, however, be a poor service to the la- 
bor movement merely to flatter it. There is, un- 
fortunately, as much false flattery of Democracy 
today as ever was paid by courtiers to Kings. We 
cannot, we must not blind ourselves to the fact 
that Democracy today is on trial and labor organi- 
zations are part and parcel of the democratic 
system.” 

And having come to the war and the demands 
it makes on us, Archbishop McGuigan expressed 
his opinion on what is a serious moral problem: 
“It is heartening to hear authorized voices of la- 
bor say that no grievances of workers are suffici- 
ent to justify stoppage of production essential to 
the nation’s war effort. There are tribunals of 
arbitration before which disputes between em- 
ployers and workers can be adjusted and settled. 
It may be that arbitration decisions do not always 
guarantee perfect justice but neither is there any 
guarantee of justice in the results of a strike. Jus- 
tice will be guaranteed the more surely if all sec- 
tions of the people are sincerely bound together 
by mutual understanding and good will and by 
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the stern determination to do everything required 
to preserve our cherished liberties.” 

What is in everybody's mind, the future, “the 
reformation of institutions and morals,’ a new 
order, was also brought to the attention of the 
Archbishop’s vast audience. “There is to be a 
new order after the war,’ he said. “That is what 
everyone hopes for, and that is what everyone 
should be prepared to promote and sacrifice for. 


The Youth Movement 


Practical, Interesting, Worth While 


UR youth societies can learn much from the 

activities of similar groups in other coun- 
tries. While local problems differ, the youth prob- 
lem is fundamentally the same the world over and 
frequently an undertaking initiated by young peo- 
ple in one nation can be adopted with profit by 
those in another. At the same time many such 
activities can be suggested to meet the oft-repeated 
desire of youth organizations for practical work. 

Consider, for instance, the campaign launched 
recently by the Catholic Youth Club of Hornsey, 
a suburb of London. Within the past several 
months the members have printed on the club's 
small press excerpts from the English Bishops’ Pas- 
toral letter, to be distributed to the public by every 
possible means. In addition to the passages from 
the pastoral, the single-sheet leaflets bear a brief 
message called “Our Idea.” The following is 
typical of the information inserted: ‘Youth or- 
ganized for pleasure will get nowhere—organized 
for a job of real constructive value can help to get 
everybody somewhere.” 

The so-called messages are changed monthly, 
the London Catholic Herald teports, “so that 
eventually the population of Hornsey will have 
had a complete précis of the Bishops’ letter 
through their letter-boxes.”” The members believe 
publication of the pastoral in this fashion will 
“shake the people up.” 

If a stray word can at times work wonders, who 
can gainsay the value of thus “blanketing” a com- 
munity with Christian propaganda? And while 
the effort of the Catholic Youth Club of Hornsey 
may not be phenomenal in itself, it illustrates 
clearly how much good can be accomplished by 
means of a plan relatively simple to execute. Not 
only will it grant the members worth while ex- 
perience, but it should give them an incentive to 
co-operative effort of a practical kind. Could not 
youth organizations in our country devote more 
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If we are to banish unemployment, to make strikes 
unnecessary, to improve living conditions, to ban- 
ish slums from the centres of our great cities, and 
to provide a happy existence for all workers, we 
must be ready to pay for such a noble, far-reach- 
ing program. But let no one think that such 
changes will be easy of attainment.” 

Thus some of the highlights of Archbishop Mc- 
Guigan’s inspiring message. 


time to devising and carrying out schemes of this 
nature? Something along these lings is admitted- 
ly being done but the need is unlimited. 


The youth resolution of the recent CV conven- 
tion regarding spiritual retreats for soldiers has 
been favorably received in many quarters. It is to 
be hoped the idea will be taken up not only by 
members of our organization but by all Catholic 
societies. 

From Pittsburgh comes word that plans are un- 
der way to assist the prospective soldiers in this 
regard. Thus a retreat was announced for Nov. 
6-8 in St. Paul’s Retreat House, South Side. A 
committee of laymen is arranging the retreat, to 
which young men between the ages of 18 and 20 
who expect to enter the nation’s armed forces have 
been invited. 


Here is a service to youth whose value is indeed 
great. 


A plea for the development of young writers is 
made by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer in his activi- 
ties letter for November. “The appalling truth 
is that most young people do not know how to 
write,’ the CV’s second vice-president declares, 
“and too many of them are not interested in learn- 
ing .... In our Catholic youth organizations, 
particularly in the study club groups, young men 
and young women who show aptitude for writing 
should be encouraged to develop their talents, un- 
der prudent and capable direction... . Let us 
begin now to make it possible for the young peo- 
ple to gain proficiency in this field.” 3 

Prayers and good works for the souls in purgatory 
are asked during the month of November. Intellectual 
activities include the recommendation to study the CV 
national convention resolutions. Fr. Bruemmer again 
reminds members of the need of aiding their fellows 


in the armed forces by a variety of means, including the 
provision of a spiritual retreat. 
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Credit Unions 


Return of the Prodigal 


I T is certainly no secret that certain credit unions, 

and regrettably a few parish unions among 
them, have strayed somewhat from the path of 
sound credit union practice in the matter of grant- 
ing loans. Contrary to fundamental principles 
and correct policy, a number of groups if they have 
not actually encouraged the members on occasion 
to borrow more money than they needed, at least 
have permitted borrowing for unwise and unnec- 
essary purchases. 

R. E. Archer, of the Minnesota League of Cred- 
it Unions, has much to say on this subject. “We 
as credit union people,” he remarks in the month- 
ly bulletin published by the League, “have been 
prone to take the path of least resistance, by grant- 
ing large individual loans for the financing of new 
and used automobiles, refrigerators, etc. In fact 
we have employed the practice of keeping our 
funds working with the least amount of energy.” 

With the adoption of Regulation W, placing re- 
strictions on installment credit, these conditions 
have changed. No longer can a credit union pro- 
mote large loans indiscriminately. In consequence, 
not a few unions find they have a constantly in- 


Rural Problems 


Rural Welfare Today and Tomorrow 


1 ee of grave concern for the future 
well being of farmers confronted leaders and 
delegates to the 20th annual convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, held in 
Peoria, Ill., on Oct. 3-6. If the assembly may be 
said to have had a theme, it was how can farm- 
ers generally plan for the future while fulfilling 
today’s obligations. Greater emphasis than pet- 
haps at any convention in the past was placed on 
the economic aspects of the farm question. Not 
only representatives of various Government agen- 
cies and bureaus but laymen, priests and bishops 
devoted much time at the numerous sessions to 
this phase of the farm problem. : 
Many of the problems discussed were new in 
the Conference’s history. For example, the dele- 
gates had to consider the question of the draft 
as it affects men on the land. Precautions must 
be taken, they concluded, to prevent the stripping 
of the farms of their man.power if the present 
level of production is to be maintained. More- 
over, a resolution urged that special arrangements 
be made in the matter of gasoline rationing 1n 
rural areas to prevent “the crippling of the most 
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creasing surplus of funds on hand. ‘We are 
scratching our heads and racking our brains as to 
what to do with these idle funds,’ Mr. Archer 
comments. 

The situation here referred to calls for an ex- 
amination of the basic philosophy and purposes of 
a credit union. The officers should concentrate on 
counselling their members regarding financial 
problems, helping them get out of, rather than in- 
to debt. They should now, for instance, devote 
more time to helping a member consolidate his 
bills, help him plan his budget. If they remember 
that a credit union is conducted primarily to en- 
courage thrift and to guard the integrity particu- 
larly of any family in need, they will endeavor to 
make truly operative the slogan, “‘men, not money, 
should be the masters.” Two outstanding goals 
should be the reduction of interest payments and 
the reduction of dividends. No credit union 
should ever pay more than the prevailing rate of 
interest. 

Perhaps, after all, Regulation W and the war 
can be made to serve a useful purpose so far as 
credit unions are concerned, by occasioning a re- 
turn to sound policies and procedure. 


elementary services and activities,” and asked that 
a program be devised to control wages, profits and 
prices. 

Nor were post-war problems overlooked. In 
his presidential message Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, of Fargo, N. D., recommended that 
plans be made now for the resettlement of farms 
after the war. “Large numbers will want to go 
back to the farms,’ the Bishop declared, “but 
farms may not be available.” Archbishop Samuel 
A. Stritch of Chicago asserted at Sunday’s meet- 
ing that “there is no real problem of agricultural 
surpluses, but there is a real problem of the right 
distribution of agricultural products.” Bishop 
Joseph Schlarman, host to the convention, attacked 
this subject from a different point of view, afiirm- 
ing that a return to widespread distribution of 
ownership and property is not only desirable but 
mandatory. Bishop Muench threw light on a 
question puzzling to many city dwellers, viz., par- 
ity prices. The parity principle is an elemental 
principle of justice, he insisted. “The principle 
itself is sound. It is in full consonance with Chris- 
tian ethics. The mechanism by which it has been 
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set into operation is in some points imperfect and 
out of date... But the principle is sound and 
must be maintained at all costs.” 

Religious and social subjects were not forgot- 
ten. Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara, of Kansas City, 
Mo., founder of the Conference, reminded his 
audience that no policy of the Church in America 
could be more valuable than one aimed at the de- 
velopment of vigorous country parishes and the 
strengthening of Catholic roots in*the land. A 
regular participant at the conventions for many 
years now, Dr. O. E. Baker, formerly of the U. S. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


MANAGED CuRRENCY: The planned increase 
or decrease in the amount of currency, calculated 
to stabilize, raise or depress prices. It is a means 
whereby it is believed a central bank can stimu- 
late productive activity or check ill-advised expan- 
sion. One result is the arbitrary establishment of 
the value of the monetary unit in relation to the 
value of gold or silver. 

Manpats: The circulating notes issued by the 
French Government about 1796 to replace the as- 
signats (q. v.) as currency. The mandats, secured 
by the national domains, were intended to over- 
come the inflation the assignats had caused. After 
only eleven years, however, they were repudiated 
by the Government and hence lost all value. 

MARGINAL UTILITY: An economic dictum spect- 
fying that place or point at which the buyer is 
“wavering” between buying and not buying. The 
marginal utility signifies “the point when he de- 
cides that it is just worth while to spend further 
on the commodity; the sacrifice he is required to 
make in order to get the unit is exactly measured 
by the added satisfaction he gets from that unit.” 

MATERIALISM: Fundamentally, it constitutes the 
denial of the existence, especially in man, of im- 
material substance. Philosophic materialism holds 
that matter comprises the sum total of existence, 
that matter is the only substance. Practically, ma- 
terialism is the doctrine rampant for two hundred 
years and more, which grew out of the philosophic 
concept, basing life on purely material interests. 
Not only does this form of materialism deny the 
existence of God, but it denies or neglects any- 
thing spiritual for physical needs and desires. 

MECHANISM: A view of the operation of life 
processes outlined in terms merely of physics and 
chemistry. Mechanism, opposed to vitalism (g.v.), 
would explain all vital, even human activity, by 
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Department of Agriculture, indicated the Church’s 
“stake” in rural people, emphasizing the import- 
ance of the farm home and farm family. 

Special sessions had been arranged to consider 
a number of questions at greater length, while sev- 
eral meetings were conducted exclusively for farm 
women. Advertised as a “super school on rural 
life,” the Peoria convention seems to have lived 
up to its advance promises. 

Bishop Muench was re-elected president; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, of Des Moines, Ia., 


will continue as executive secretary. 


means of an appeal to external nature, apart from 
any immaterial agency. In this connection mechan- 
ism partakes somewhat of the nature of materi- 
alism. 

MEDIEVALISM: The term referring, at times con- 
temptuously, to the Middle Ages, the medieval 
spirit or methods concerning anything of that 
period. It is likewise employed to signify devotion, 
frequently excessive, to the .spirit of the Middle 
Ages. 

MERCANTILE CREDIT: The form of credit used 
to finance the movement of merchandise from the 
producer to the retailer or industrial consumer. 
It includes the sales of commodities on the time- 
payment plan by one merchant to another, trans- 
actions among the producers themselves, and sales 
on credit by producers to middle men. 

MERCANTILISM: The economic theory, preva- 
lent during the sixteenth, seventeenth and part of 
the eighteenth centuries, according to which each 
nation should strive to produce more than it con- 
sumed and export more than it imported. On the 
ground that wealth consisted only of money or 
precious metals, the mercantilists held that expor- 
tation of these items impoverished a country, 
whereas the exportation of goods did not. In- 
dustry and commerce were regulated to promote 
national power; as such mercantilism provided an 
impetus to nationalism. 

METAYER SysTEM (MetTayace): A plan of 
cultivation of land on the basis of shares. The 
owner supplies the land and frequently the stock 
and equipment, while the cultivator, or metayer, 
tills the ground in consideration of a fixed share of 
the crop, usually half. Metayage, practiced in 
southern and central France and in Italy, is based 
on long time leases. Known in our country as 
farm tenancy, or sharecropping, the system lacks 
security. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


A CHAIR of Catholic Action has been estab- 
lished in Corpus Christi Seminary, Mel- 
bourne, with Rev. C. Mayne, S.J., as its first occu- 
pant. The Australian hierarchy have for some 
time past shown their anxiety to promote Catholic 
Action among students for the priesthood. In a 
recent statement, the Bishops’ Committee on Ca- 
tholic Action said: 
“We have been particularly gratified to notice the at- 
tention which has been given in recent years in the ec- 


clesiastical seminaries to the instruction of students for 
the priesthood in the principles of Catholic Action.” 


ies all parts of India Catholics engage in Ca- 

tholic Social Action. Thus in May Mar Seve- 
rios, Administrator Apostolic of Thiruvalla, op- 
ened the third annual conference of the Catholics 
of Malankara at Vennikulam. 

It was a three-day conference and among the subjects 
discussed were the improvement of the economic condi- 
tions of the Malabar Syrian Christians, the dowry system, 
rural reconstruction, industrialization, over-population 
and emigration, methods of bettering the position of 
women, and educational reconstruction. 


OLISH soldiers interned in Switzerland since 

1940—after their flight from France—are de- 
termined to make their term of incarceration a 
time of preparation for the New Poland that they 
mean to share in after the war. With the con- 
sent of the Swiss Authorities the men took part 
during the past summer in a number of courses 
arranged by Swiss Catholic Action. 

One such course, says Vatican Radio, was held at Lo- 
carno. Among the subjects discussed were: ‘Catholics 
and Co-operatives.” Others had to do with the “Church 
and Society,” “Catholic Action in the Army,” ‘The Mis- 
sionary Apostolate of Poland,” etc. 


S° timely a subject as Democracy was discussed 
at the 19th annual meeting of the Social Week 
of Canada, conducted at Saint-Jean from the 24th 
to the 27th of September. Every possible phase 
of the important topic was brought to the atten- 
tion of the participants in this annual event. 


A Dominican, member of the faculty of Laval Uni- 
versity, discoursed on ‘“What Is Democracy ?”’; another 
speaker spoke on “The Value of Democracy,” and a 
third on “The Quality Democracy Demands of Citi. 
zens.” The entire afternoon of the second day was de- 
voted to a public meeting and the presentation of 
“Unionism, The School of Democracy.” One of the 
speakers on this occasion was Miss Agna Bachand, 
President of the Catholic Labor Unions of Saint-Jean. 


REVIEW 


On the last day of this notable assembly, Sunday, the 
preacher of the high mass expounded a most appropri- 
ate theme: ‘The Spirit of Charity and Justice, The Soul 
of Democracy.” Other outstanding addresses delivered 
on the same day dealt with: ‘‘Co-operation and Democ- 
racy,’ ““Corporative Organization in the Service of De- 
mocracy,” and “Catholic Action and Democracy.” Ail 
in all a program of outstanding importance. 


TUDY Circles, which during the past five 
years have sold over 94,000 Catholic news- 
papers at the church door, arranged a three days’ 
Summer School at Holy Name Hall, Manchester, 
England, conducted by Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. 
Under the general subject of ‘Family Allowances,” 
Fr. Watt discussed ‘‘Social Justice,’ “A Just Wage,” 
“A State Scheme,” and, in the fourth lecture, recapitu- 
lated these subjects and reviewed other questions of so- 
cial study. 


Sea Apostolate 


eae Hierarchy of England and Wales have re- 

cently established a new National Council of 
the Apostleship of the Sea which will operate only 
in England and Wales. 

The National Council, with headquarters in London, 
will thus be quite distinct from the International Coun- 
cil with headquarters in Glasgow, and will make its own 
appeals for support either directly or through the local 
branches. 


Toward the Totalitarian Regime 


eine eee but surely the tendency to exchange 
the liberal system for one granting the State 
far-reaching influence over all spheres of human 
activities and over the citizens themselves is as- 
serting itself. Discussing the present need for a 
Nutrition Council, Lord Horder, writing in a Brit- 
ish review, concludes: 

“The tenure of the Ministry of Food after the 
war is uncertain. It seems essential that its life 
should be considerably extended, certainly until it 
could hand over to the more permanent Ministries 
of Health, Agriculture and to the Board of Edu- 
cation the valuable work it has done in the mat- 
ter of the national loaf, school meals, British res- 
taurants, selective rationing for special groups and 
a number of other things closely bound up with 
nutrition. Here, again, a Council of Nutrition 
would act as recipient of the Minister of Food’s 
unique experience and pass it on, modified per- 
haps to meet post-war conditions, to whom it may 
concern.” 


Having referred to the place in the Government this 
body is to occupy, Lord Horder ends his article on this 
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note: “As Mr. Henry Andrews says, ‘nutrition policy will 
require commercial, financial and political decisions of 
the most far-reaching nature’ . . . Such a body should 
be a Committee of the Privy Council, chaired, if possi- 
ble, by the Lord President himself; it should be authori- 
tative and adequately subsidized; it should be brought 
into being now.” 


Unemployment 


ify Michigan unemployment compensation bene- 
fit payments during the first quarter of this 
year were 24 percent higher than all payments 
made during the entire year of 1941, according to 
the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 

Total benefit payments made by the commission in the 
first quarter of 1942, according to Wendell Lund, com- 
mission director, amounted to $19,077,759. During the 
entire year of 1941, the commission paid out to the 
state’s unemployed workers a total of $15,348,516. 


Refugees 


OT even the French Revolution, which sent 

exiles from France to England, Germany, 
Spain, and many other European countries, and 
also our own, has scattered so many refugees over 
the face of the earth as has the ruthless program 
of the leaders of the Nazi party in Germany. In 
fact, they constitute a problem, the political and 
social implications of which statesmen must take 
into account. 


In Mexico City there exists, for instance, an Exiled 
Writers Committee; this committee conducted an “Anti- 
Nazi Literary Evening’ on a summer evening at the 
Hotel Reforma. The honorary chairman of the occa- 
sion was Constancia De La Mora, an authoress, who 
spoke on “Free Literature in a Free World.” Most of 
the other participants in the program were Germans. 
The income from the affair, the program announced, 
would be “dedicated to the Free German Anti-Nazi 
Book Fund.” A Circulating Library of books in Eng- 
lish, French, and German in Mexico City also advertises 
“periodicals of all free movements.” 


White Collar Union 


{eee attention was paid by the press to this 
yeat’s (the fourth) convention of CIO’s Unit- 
ed Office and Professional Workers, attended by 
300 delegates, who claim to represent 42,000 of- 
fice employees, constituting the country’s largest 
union of white collar workers. 
The methods UOPW uses in organizing white collar 
workers are in no wise distinguishable from those em- 


ployed by CIO units appealing to manual laborers. If 
anything, the office workers’ union tactics have more of 
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a “class angle” than those used by the better known 
CIO affiliates. UUOPW offers an official explanation for 
this. 

“White collar workers,” according to the union propa- 
ganda, “‘have a much more pronounced ‘boss psychology’ 
than the worker who wears overalls. They have to be 
taught that the most important difference between them 
and other wage earners is that a white collar job usually 
pays less money. They have to learn that their economic 
interests are best served, not by currying favor with the 
boss, but by organizing with their fellow office employees _ 
in a strong union.” 


Organized Labor and Women 


N the large labor groups in the country, in 

both the AFL and the CIO, there are no wom- 
en in any of the inner councils,” reported Dr. Min- 
nie L. Maffett, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
in a speech before the Board Meeting of her or- 
ganization. “Even the Women’s Trade Union 
Auxiliaries of the AFL,’ she continued, “‘are 
headed by men! The unions predominantly com- 
posed of women are governed by the few men 
who are members. Eighty-five percent of the 
members of the International Garment Workers 
Union, for example, are women—but the execu- 
tive board is made up of men and 4 woman.” 

“AIl of this is glaring evidence that more Democracy is 
needed in our labor groups,” Alma Lutz, a militant egali- 
tarian, declares; “and that women workers, if they wish 
to attain economic independence, must begin at once to 
adopt new methods and take an active part in the labor 
movement. This does not mean merely to become mem- 
bers, paying dues, but to reach a place on executive 
boards and as policy makers. And the time for this 
15 now.” 


Accident Proneness 


| Bae eE Nts Industrial Health Research Board 

uttempts in its latest report to sum up what 
has been. learned, as a result of recent studies, 
about the causation and preventability of acci- 
dents. This report, on “The Personal Factor in 
Accidents,” makes it clear that there are wide dif- 
ferences among individuals with the same experi- 
ence and exposed to the same risks in proneness 
to accidents, and that in the case of skilled occu- 
pations (but not apparently of unskilled) this 
proneness is closely related to speed of reaction 
and of the correlation of hand and eye. 

This is in accordance with what would be expected ; 
but it is useful to have it statistically confirmed. The 
moral, of course, is that in selecting workers for danger- 


ous skilled processes, what are called ‘‘aesthetokinetic” 
tests can be of great importance. The Report does not 
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disguise the fact that study of the causation of indus- 
trial accidents is still in its infancy. In particular, al- 
most nothing is known about accident-proneness among 
workers on repetition jobs, except that it does not ap- 


pear, as among the skilled workers, to depend much on 
quickness of reaction. 


Progressive Polygamy 


7 exceptionally atrocious case of the con- 
nivance of the State in the degradation of 
marriage was reported from fashionable New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., on Oct. 7th. According to the Unit- 
ed Press, “Tommy Manville, intermittent bachelor, 
obtained a marriage license today and said he 
would marry a blonde. The sixth Mrs. Manville 
will be Wilhelmina Conelly Boze, 20, show-girl 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William E. Boze, of 
Andrews, S.C. The ceremony will be performed 
Sunday afternoon at Manville’s home, Bon Repos, 
by Mayor Stanley W. Church.” 
“This is the real thing,” Manville told the clerk as 
Miss Boze, wearing a knee-length silver fox cape, stood 


by. “I’ve known ‘Billy’ far longer than any of the 
others.” 


Marriage and Divorce in Wartime 


TATISTICIANS in the service of the Bureau 

of the Census have observed the influence cur- 
rent events exercise on the fluctuation of marriage 
and divorce figures. Normally June and Septem- 
ber, in order, are the marriage months. In 1940 
this order was reversed with the passage of the Se- 
lective Service Act in September. Last year Sep- 
tember was replaced as the second month by De- 
_ cember, following Pearl Harbor. 


The divorce rate, the statisticians point out, naturally 
declined during the depression. Women, however, dis- 
satisfied with the family situation, had extreme difficulty 
in finding any sort of employment. As soon as the 
business curve turned upward, the animosities towards 
husbands exploded in divorce courts. The peak was 
reached last year with an average of two divorces in 
1,000 of the population. With the further employment 
of women, it is expected to increase even more. 


Small Loa ns 


ae ING to a recent report of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, small loan legis- 
lation was enacted in three States this year. New 
provisions of the Virginia law cut the monthly in- 
terest rate which licensed lenders may charge on 
$300 or less, from 314 to 2 percent a month on 
the unpaid balance of the loan. In Louisiana, 
legislative action places a maximum rate of 314 
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percent on unpaid balances up to $150, and 214 
percent on remainders up to $300. 


An amendment to the New York small loan law 
which was passed last year, prohibiting a lender from 
suggesting that a borrower take a larger loan than he 
had planned, was recently eliminated. It was stated that 
the provision was difficult to enforce and prevented lend- 
ers from helping solve clients’ financial problems. Al- 
though small loan legislation has been enacted, to date, 
in 41 States, certain experts feel that it is truly effective 
in only 32 States. 


Jewish Immigration 


ese of its experience in directing and 

financing widespread Jewish immigration, 
American Jewry will be charged with a large re- 
sponsibility in connection with immigration on a 
much larger scale after the war, in the opinion 
of Dr. Jonah B. Wise, of the Central Synagogue 
of America. No community in the world is ‘“‘so 
large, so untouched by the debacle in Europe, or 
so well organized” as that in America, Dr. Wise 
stated at a conference sponsored by the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 


The problems of immigration will not be based on 
the absorptive capacities of countries but on political con- 
siderations, said Dr. Max Gottschalk, director of the 
Institute on Peace and Post War Problems, American 
Jewish Committee. 


Planned Use of Farm Machinery 


HAT has found little favor with American 

farmers so far, co-operative ownership of 
farm machines, may be forced on them by the ex- 
igencies of the war. Particularly since rationing 
of farm machinery has now been ordained. In 
England various plans regulating the use of such 
farm equipment have been tried since 1939. One 
scheme involved borrowing equipment from 
neighbors wherever possible, hiring plowing con- 
tractors, or seeking the aid of the local county 
committees in negotiating with contractors or 
regular farmers to do the work with government 
owned tractors and implements. Pools of govern- 
ment owned equipment were established and 
shifted about from one locality to another, to op- 
erate where the need was greatest. 

Farmers, on the whole, were critical of this system, 
maintaining that the government assigned too much new 
equipment to these pools instead of diverting these sup- 
plies to regular marketing channels for sale to individual 
farmers. Government ownership was abandoned in 
1940, but complete control of agricultural machinery 
with regard to its maximum use is still carried on by the 
county agricultural committees. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ANDREW KLOMAN, FOUNDER 
OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL 
COMPANY 
If. 


HEN the Klomans arrived in Pittsburgh the 
W city’s iron industry was in a period of tran- 

sition. Up to 1835 it had been largely con- 
cerned with the making of tools, utensils, and ma- 
terials for use by country blacksmiths. Gradually, 
however, the city’s foundries and shops began to 
displace the blacksmiths by producing ready-made 
articles. 

The Kloman brothers worked first for the Nov- 
elty Works concern, a combination foundry for 
making small castings, and factory for producing 
iron novelties, such as latches, copying presses, 
umbrella stands, coffee mills, and similar articles. 
This firm had been established in 1833 by L. R. 
Livingstone and was located at the corner of Wat- 
er and Ross Streets.!) Andrew Kloman displayed 
even at this time his inventive genius, developing 
a method of manufacturing springs at less cost. 
The firm approved his idea and sold his goods 
at a profit.”) 

By 1847 each brother had saved about $1000 
and together they set up a business of their own 
at Chartier’s Creek, outside the city (it is now 2 
part of Pittsburgh known as West End). Before 
long they moved to the eastern district, called 
Riceville (now also part of the city). Their new 
locations necessitated a change in their boarding- 
house. 


Other than this we know little about their work 
and business. However, we do know that in this 
period Andrew Kloman was married. On Sept. 
13, 1849, he was joined in marriage to Margaret 
Wachter in Old St. Philomena’s Church, Pitts- 
burgh, by Fr. Ernest Glaunach, a Redemptorist, 
who died at Detroit on Oct. 19, 1852. He had 
met the girl who was to become his wife while in 
Marseilles, prior to his embarkation for America. 
When he learned in 1849 that she was still single, 


1) Thurston, George H. Allegheny County’s Hundred 
Years (1788-1888). Pittsburgh, 1888, p. 170. 


2) The wagon springs made at that time were so- 
called leaf springs formed by a number of separate 
pieces of iron laid upon one another like leaves. An- 
drew Kloman called the attention of his employer to a 
cheaper way to make them, viz., to form them out of 
one solid block of iron and to round them off to fit the 
buggy or wagon. His employer told him he could pro- 
duce them this way and that he would give Kloman the 
amount saved. 


he proposed that she come to this country and 
marry him. His brother Anthony was married 
some time later, also to a German girl, Anna Mary 
Schillo, an old acquaintance at Mariahuette; she 
had been born there on Nov. 20, 1825. Both 
brothers settled in the Riceville district, living 
there until 1853. 

In 1858 the Kloman brothers emerge from ob- 
scurity into the limelight. Previous to that time 
they had, as mentioned earlier, established 
themselves successfully on the west and east side 
of Pittsburgh. Now they located on the north 
side. On the site of the modern borough of Mill- 
vale, on the right bank of the Allegheny River at 
the mouth of Girty’s Run, the brothers set up a 
single-hammer forge, where, chiefly with their 
own brawny hands and muscles, they produced 
many articles of splendid workmanship. Anthony, 
the older brother, possessed the more powerful 
physique, while Andrew supplied the brains. They 
specialized in the manufacture of high-grade axles 
for use on railway cars and locomotives; these 
found great favor with railroad officials. “It was 
from this obscure forge,” writes Baldwin, “consist- 
ing of one wooden trip hammer that the great 
Carnegie Steel Company had its origin.’’*) 

James Howard Bridges relates the “Humble Be- 
ginnings of the Carnegie Steel Company” as fol- 
lows: 


“In 1858 a small forge was started at Girty’s Run in 
Millvale, Judged by modern standards it was an insig- 
nificant affair, with a little engine and a wooden trip 
hammer, the first cumbrous mechanical substitute for 
the sledge-hammer. The building was a light wooden 
structure, about a hundred feet long and seventy wide; 
but even in these narrow limits the scanty machinery 
seemed at first lost. It had been brought from the base- 
ment of a near-by dwelling where the business was start- 
ed five years before. The men who owned this little 
shop were typical blacksmiths, deep-chested, muscular 
fellows, who had grown up in the light of the smithy 
and the music of the anvil. They were Andrew Klow- 
man (sic) and his brother Anton, who had come from 
Treves (sic) a few years before. This little place, which 
its owners valued at $4800, was the beginning of one 
of the greatest industrial aggregates in the world, valued 


) Baldwin, Leland D. Pittsburgh, The Story of a 
City. Pittsburgh, 1987, pp. 326 and 248. The Kloman 
forge was situated directly across from Forty-First 
Street in Pittsburgh. The site is now occupied ‘by the 
Pittsburgh Railway Station, located at the entrance of 
the valley watered by Girty’s Run, which empties at 
that point into the Allegheny River. James Howard 
Bridges (The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany: A Romance of Millions. New York, 1908, p. 20), 
places the forge opposite Twenty-Ninth Street, but 
Girty’s Run does not empty into the Allegheny there, 


neither is there sufficient room for even a small estab- 
lishment. 
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and bought, forty-three years later (on Mar. 3, 1901) 
for nearly five hundred million dollars. The workman. 
ship of the Kloman Brothers was faultless. Their speci- 
alty were axles. The peculiarity of their product was 
caused by alternately reversing the direction of the fibres 
while forging the iron, which gave their axles a superi- 
ority soon recognized by the trade. The practice was 
original with Andrew Kloman.’’4) 


This will certainly be a revelation to the aver- 
age American who has been fed on the Carnegie 
“tomance.” Mr. Bridges, who had been employed 
by Andrew Carnegie as literary assistant and re- 
Search investigator, sets down in the preface to 
his monumental “Inside History of the Carnegie 
Steel Company’’—after being granted the oppor- 
tunity to consult all the records of the company— 
the following verdict on his predecessors in the 
literary field: 


“With documentary proof before me I found that 
almost every man who had written a line about the 
events I was investigating had blundered; one in dates, 
another in sequence of happenings, a third in placing 
of credit for inventions and improvements; and of them 
all I found Andrew Carnegie’s own narrative the least 
trustworthy. Knowing how excellent is his verbal 
memory, it puzzled me to find him mistaking his own 
birth-year; claiming to have been the first in America 
to operate the Bessemer process of steel-making; to have 
originated iron railway bridges; to have been the found- 
er of the business that bears his name; to have been 
ever on the alert to adopt new processes and mechanical 
improvements; to have maintained without a break the 
friendliest of relations with his partners; to have been 
the principal factor in the gigantic growth of the busi- 
ness; to have fervently tried to carry his high ideals 
concerning labor into his own works. Instead of this 
I everywhere found proof of the contrary; and when 
finally I was notified that I must agree to submit my 
manuscript to the usual Carnegie revision before I could 
count on any assistance of the present officers of the 
company, my disillusionment was complete . . . The Car- 
negie Steel Company, as will be seen from this narrative, 
is not the creation of any man, nor indeed of any set of 
men. It is a natural evolution.”®) 


Facing the title page of his book Mr. Bridges 
inserts a portrait of Andrew Kloman with the 
caption, “Out of Whose Little Forge grew the 
Carnegie Steel Company.” On page ili appears 
the dedication of the book, as follows: 


“To recall their forgotten services this History of a 
Great Business is dedicated to the Memory of the Men 
who Founded it, Saved it from early Disaster, and won 
its First Successes: Andrew Kloman, David McCand- 
less, William Coleman, Thomas Morrison Carnegie, 


4) Bridges, op. cit., pp. 1-3; Winkler, John K. In- 
credible Carnegie. Garden City, N. Y., 1931, pp. 75 sq. 
Despite his “Carnegie bias” Winkler credits Andrew 
Kloman with the distinction of having founded the Car- 
negie Steel Company. 


5) Op. cit., pp. vi-vii. 
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William R. Jones, William P. Shinn, David A. Stewart, 
Henry M. Curry.” 


Yet despite the exposure by Mr. Bridges, the 
minions of Andrew Carnegie, like Herbert N. Cas- 
son, and even Carnegie himself, continued to 
propagate complacently the exploded stories of 
self-aggrandizement, and as regards Andrew Klo- 
man, Carnegie added new stories in his auto- 
biography. 

In 1911 Andrew Carnegie wrote in his Auto- 
biography: 

“As a superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
{he had been appointed to this position in 1859] I had 
found that Andrew Kloman made the best axles. He 
was a great mechanic, one who had discovered, what was 
then unknown in Pittsburgh, that whatever was worth 
doing with machinery was worth doing well. His Ger- 
man mind made him thorough. What he constructed 
cost enormously, but when once started it did the work 
it was intended to do from yeat’s end to year’s end... 
How much this German created! He was the first man 
to introduce the cold saw that cut cold iron in the exact 
lengths. He invented upsetting machines to make 
bridge links, and also -built the first ‘universal’ mill in 
America. All these were erected at our works. When 
Captain Eads could not obtain the couplings for the St. 
Louis Bridge arches (the contractors failing to make 
them) and matters were at a standstill, Andrew Kloman 
told us that he could make them and why the others had 
failed. He succeeded in making them. Up to that date 
they were the largest semi-circles that had ever been 
rolled. Our confidence in Mr. Kloman may be judged 
from the fact that when he said he could make them we 
unhesitatingly contracted to furnish them... Mr. Klo- 
man succeeded in making iron beams and for many 
years our mill was far in advance of any other in that 
respect.” /®) 


Burton J. Hendrick pays the following tribute 
to Andrew Kloman: 

‘He was one of those German pioneers so conspicu- 
ous in the development of Pennsylvania iron. Kloman, 
with his German accent and irascible temper (sic), by 
his tireless industry, his ingenuity as a mechanic, had for 
several years been one of the imposing figures of a 
struggling trade. Kloman, indeed, was one of the most 
skillful technicians of his time.’’7) 

The business which prospered so auspiciously 
made the Klomans perceive the desirability of add- 
ing another hammer to their forge. In order to 
obtain the necessary capital Andrew Kloman ap- 
proached a friend of Andrew Carnegie, Thomas 
N. Miller, at that time a purchasing agent for the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, 
suggesting that he furnish the desired capital and 
join the partnership. The offer looked good to 
Miller but he dared not appear openly as a part- 

6) Autobiography. Boston, 1920, pp. 131, 1384. 


7) The Life of Andrew Carnegie. Garden City, N. 
We, IOS, Wolk tpg, eal, 
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ner in a firm from which his railroad purchased 
equipment. Accordingly, he accepted but placed 
a “dummy” in the company in the person of Henry 
Phipps, a reliable youth who could be trusted in 
so delicate a matter. 

Miller explained the details of the transaction 
in a letter written to Andrew Carnegie on Apr. 3, 
1903: “I first put Phipps in with Kloman, Novem- 
ber, 1861.8) The firm was then Kloman & Co., 
capital stock $8000. I advanced some $1600 for 
Phipps’s one third which I further divided with 
Will. and Alex. Cowley, so that we each had one 
fourth of one third.”®) 

The reason for the expansion 1s apparent. Un- 
til 1861 the Kloman brothers had been only mod- 
est forgers of railroad supplies. But the outbreak 
of the Civil War changed conditions entirely. 
Their axles and gun carriages were now necessi- 
ties of war, and orders flowed from Washington 
far beyond the capacity of the humble plant to fill. 
In war times prices always soar, and an opportu- 
nity to acquire sudden fortune dazzled the eyes of 
these plodding craftsmen. New capital was there- 
fore essential. Not a large amount, as we under- 
stand it today, but sufficient to erect and equip a 
new mill. It was only natural the Klomans should 
appeal to Thomas N. Miller; as a railroad man 
he was known to them, and moreover was one of 
their few acquaintances known to possess the nec- 
essary cash. At first Miller suggested Andrew 
Carnegie be made another partner. When this 
suggestion was rejected, he insisted that Henry 
Phipps be accepted.*°) 


The articles of partnership were signed Nov. 
16, 1861. The Kloman brothers brought to the 
“new company one frame building, one steam- 
engine, two hammers, one furnace, sundry tools 
and merchandise, and finally one small frame 
house and lot.1) 


As a one-twelfth partner Henry Phipps did not 
relinquish his regular position as accountant in the 
Pittsburgh firm of Dilworth and Bidwell. And in 
order to keep the books of the Kloman company 
as well, he would walk three miles each evening 
to their shop, make the entries in the books, and 


8) Baldwin, op. cit., p. 326, states this deal had been 
completed as early as 1859. Winkler, op. cit., p. 76, re- 
peats the error. Carnegie, Autobiography, p. 130, cor- 
roborates Miller’s statement. 

9) Letter quoted by Hendrick, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 182, 
Carnegie, op. cit., p. 130, substantiates the statement. 

10) Hendrick, loc. cit.; Winkler, op. cit., pp. 76-77; 
Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 326-27; Bridges, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 
Thomas N. Miller was born in Allegheny (now Pitts- 
gurgh) in 1835. Henry Phipps was born in Philadel- 
phia on Sept. 27, 1839. 

11) Bridges, op. cit. 
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in the darkness walk to his father’s house along 
the tow-path of the Pennsylvania Canal. | 

Miller was able to place a considerable amount 
of his railroad’s business with the Kloman firm, al- 
though the brothers insisted he drove a closer bar- 
gain for the railroad than he did for the other 
firms whose business he secured. It is of interest 
to note that the Kloman partners, Miller and 
Phipps, lived to see their original investment grow 
to fifty million dollars.’”) 

Thus the Kloman brothers who, like their fami- 
lies, lived and died as Catholics, became associated 
in business with young men who were later to be 
the dominant “ironmasters’ of the period but 
who, in private life, were openly antagonistic to 
religion. Andrew Carnegie, writing of Miller in 
1911, remarked that “he has softened by age, and 
even his outbursts against theology as antagonis- 
tic to true religion are in his fine old age much 
less alarming.”’'?) Referring to Phipps, Carnegie 
declared that “ministers denounced him from the 
pulpit for demanding that his conservatories 
should be open on Sundays and that he in reply 
to those ministers stated that he thought it shame- 
ful to shut out from the toiling masses all that is 
calculated to entertain and instruct them on the 
only day they have at their disposal.’’**) 

The Civil War caused the already prosperous 
business to boom. The price of axles jumped from 
two to twelve cents a pound. The Kloman forge 
was operating day and night to fill the Govern- 
ment orders that had replaced those of the rail- 
roads. Soon the quarters at Girty’s Run proved 
inadequate and the brothers, together with Phipps 
and Miller (the latter still a silent partner), 
rushed construction of a new and larger mill on 
the left bank of the Allegheny River at what is 
now Twenty-ninth Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in Pittsburgh. Grandiloquently they chris- 
tened the mill intended to handle the increased 
business the “Iron City Forge.” Articles of part- 
nership were drawn up, to remain in force for five 
years beginning Jan. 1, 1862. The Kloman broth- 
ers each owned a third interest, Miller and Phipps 
each a sixth. Under the able management of An- 
drew Kloman and Phipps the new mill prospered 
from the beginning. 


(To be continued) 


JOHN M. LENHaRT, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


12) Hendrick, op. cit., p. 133; Winkler ECL : 
Baldwin, op. cit., p. 327. , ee aes 

13) Autobiography, p. 130. 

14) Ibid., p. 183. 
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Ferree, Rev. Wm., S.M. Introduction to Catholic Ac- 

tion. Youth Series No. 8. Youth Dept., N. 
wee Wer, Wash, D- C.59942.¢p. ¢,, 92 p. 

Allocutions et Lettres de S. S, Pie XII de juin a no- 
vembre 1941. Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 
treal, 1942. p.c., 82 p. Price 15 sous. 

Noll, Most Rev. John F. Our National Enemy Number 
One: Education Without Religion. Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., 1942. 
Cloth, 312 p 

Fontenelle, Msgr. R. His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
Trans. fr. the French by M. E. Fowler. The 
Sherwood Press, Cleveland, O., 1939. Cloth, 
278 p. Price $3.50. 

Faerber, Rev. W. Catechism for the Catholic Parochial 
Schools of the United States. B. Herder 
Books Co., St: Louis, 1942. Cloth, 122 p. 
Price 30 cts. 


Reviews 


‘THAT unfortunately necessary booklet, “Why Six 

Instructions? Arranged for a Mixed Marriage,” 
by Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, 
has reached its seventh printing. The “Catechetical Ser- 
mon-Aids,” by the same author, published earlier in the 
year, has met with a demand necessitating a second edi- 
tion. 

The growing interest in the sacred liturgy reveals it- 
self in the publisher’s announcement that the volume 
by Dr. Pius Parsch, ‘The Liturgy of the Mass,” trans- 
lated by the Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff, with a Foreword 
by Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
has gone into its seventh edition. 


All of these publications are brought out by the B. 
Herder Book Co. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. The Church and Industrial 
Associations. Central Bureau Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. 55 p. Price 25 cts. 

While this brochure deals largely with a decision 
tendered by the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
in 1928, its author discusses not merely the particular 
case decided by the Roman authority, but also its sig- 
nificance and its applicability, considered in the light of 
the Encyclical Singulari quadam, published in 1912. 
After all, the dispute between organizations of Catholic 
employers and employees in a certain city of France, 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation of the Council, is 
similar to the one referred by Cardinal Fischer, of Co- 
logne, to Pius X, which resulted in the Encyclical men- 
tioned. 


Publication of the treatise at this time is warranted 
because of two particular points: for the emphasis the 
author places on charity as a factor in the socio-economic 
life, and for the stress he places on the moral obliga- 
tion of Catholic workers to join labor organizations. 
On the other hand, we cannot entirely dismiss certain 
doubts regarding the conclusions drawn from the prem- 
ises referred to. There is, for instance, the obligation 
imposed on both the Catholic worker and the Catho- 
lic employer to keep aloof from any and all subversive 
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tendencies and actions. Moreover, both are held to 
join either a definitely Catholic organization of an eco- 
nomic and social nature or a Catholic group of a religi- 
Ous or cultural character, intended to secure the faith 
and morals of its members. 


The serious nature of this obligation may be sur- 
mised from the fact that, according to the decision of 
Pius X, even the members of the Christian Trades 
Unions of Germany, founded for the very purpose of 
protecting workers from the influence of the so-called 
“free” unions, permeated by the spirit of Socialism, were 
held to adopt the latter course. Consisting of both Ca- 
tholic and Evangelical workers, opposed to Socialism, 
their career was at first a stormy one. Let me mention 
in this connection the fate of one of my brothers, ulti- 
mately president of the Christian Painters Union, who 
on one occasion dared to defend, while attending a 
meeting, the attitude and the views of the Christian 
Unions. He was attacked by one of his opponents and 
kicked, with the result that he suffered a hernia from 
which he never completely recovered. Although he 
certainly gave proof of his Catholicity by joining a Chris- 
tian Union and defending it against the Socialists, he 
was nevertheless required, and with him all other Ca- 
tholic members of those unions, to join a Catholic work- 
ingmen’s society. Knowing this, what must be the at- 
titude of Catholic workingmen in those countries where 
neutral organizations, meaning officially neither red nor 
Christian, are the sole representatives of organized 
labor ? 

The author asserts the situation in the United States 
does not impose the obligation referred to on Catholic 
workers, for the reason that no Socialistic organizations, 
such as were the ‘‘free’’ unions of Germany, exist. But 
are there no other threats to the faith and morals of Ca- 
tholic workingmen? Do not every day occurrences con- 
vey a warning in this regard? Is not the strike, as a 
weapon of labor warfare, abused? And what of the 
closed shop and, on the other hand, the attitude of or- 
ganized labor toward certain positive union activities? 
As, for instance, the policy of apprenticeship? And 
what about racketeering, violence, sabotage, etc.? Con- 
sequently I am puzzled by Fr. Husslein’s statement that 
“radicalism has been far less successful in the United 
States than in Europe’’—at least so far as the really im- 
portant European states are concerned. Or 1s the state- 
ment merely a captatio benevolentiae? 


The distinguished author demands that here in the 
United States Catholic trade unionists should be pre- 
pared to defend Catholic social principles, whenever 
questions of justice or charity may arise, and this, it ap- 
pears to me, should be considered the barest minimum. 
Actually, there is urgent need to provide more than 


this minimum. 
TH. BRAUER, Ph.D. 


(This review is the very last communication we re- 
ceived from the distinguished exile, considered one of 
the foremost students of labor unionism in Europe, prior 
to the advent of Naziism. As we pointed out in our 
brief necrology, he was one of the few men in this par- 
ticular field of knowledge, who had come up from the 
ranks of labor and knew well what labor’s struggle for 
emancipation meant to the toiling masses. ) 
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The “economic formula” devised by Tom Harrisson, 
author of “Savage Civilization,” for determining the 
outward signs of European creeds established in the 
New Hebrides by Missionaries is: 


Large house, small church, Presbyterian; church and 


house equal, “Adventist” ; large church, small house, 
Roman Catholic. He liked the Roman Catholics. 


SJR’s "New Dress” Approved 


ROM far and near have come numerous expressions 

of approval of the changes made in the appearance 
of Social Justice Review. Subscribers and correspond- 
ents are unanimous in their opinion the alterations have 
greatly improved our journal. : 

A well known priest in the East wrote to say: Con- 
gratulations on the new type used in SJR, which certain- 
ly gives the periodical a very distinguished appearance. 

A correspondent in Canada remarks: ‘“You have chos- 
en a very attractive and readable type for S/R’s new 
dress. I think it was a good move.” 

This is the tenor of the comment from laymen, 
priests and bishops. One of the outstanding expres- 
sions received came from the bishop in the eastern half 
of the country. “Permit me to congratulate you,” this 
prelate asserted, ‘on the attractive dress you have given 
the very solid, sound and fundamental doctrines you 
pass on to your readers in Social Justice Review.” The 
second part of the statement bears re-reading! 

The approval has been expressed in other ways, how- 
ever. Mr. Louis J. Gabriele sold no less than 44 copies 
of the September issue on his newsstand in downtown 
Philadelphia; he wrote for additional copies which we 
were unable to supply. Mr. Gabriele then requested us 
to send him 100 copies of the October number for news- 
stand sale. Here indeed is tangible proof of what the 
general public thinks of Social Justice Review. It would 
hardly seem too much to ask our members and societies 
to ‘‘go thou and do likewise.” 


Both Are Liked 


12 is by no means alone our pamphlet “Guide Right” 

has won the commendation of Chaplains with the 
armed forces. They have had good words also for the 
little publication, “The Name of God.” Profanity has 
been all too common in our country for a long time past 
to not make itself felt also among men in uniform. 
Hence the desire on the part of chaplains to distribute 
the little brochure referred to. 

“Are you able to send a chaplain friend, overseas,” 
writes a Redemptorist Father, “a quantity of ‘The Name 
of God’ pamphlets? He has distributed ‘Guide Right’ 
to his men and would like them to have also this other 
fine brochure. He wrote that he could use 650 of 
them.” 

On the very same day with this request we received 
another inquiry of a similar nature. In this instance a 
priest stated: 

“Before me is a letter written by an army chaplain in 
foreign service. He is in great need of Catholic pam- 
phlets and other reading matter. Shortly before he set 
out for his new post, I promised to assist him in obtain- 
taining this necessary material. I came across two of 
your pamphlets, ‘Guide Right’ and ‘The Name of God,” 
but unfortunately the number was most inadequate. I 
would very much like to obtain for my friend a supply 
of these pamphlets and others you may care to send.” 

The names and P. O. of both chaplains were sup- 
plied and the consignments intended for them were 
promptly shipped. 
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$2237.30 To Foreign Missions 


M ANY Catholics, our own members included, seem 

to have gained the impression that because of the 
war mission aid to foreign countries has been abandoned. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. While, in 
point of fact the Central Bureau, for example, is un- 
able to send either money or gifts in kind to mission- 
aries in certain countries, in Asia, the Philippines, New 
Guinea, the Solomon Islands, and several others, funds 
may still be sent to numerous foreign mission lands. 
__ Thus within the past several weeks the Bureau has 
distributed no less than $2237.36 to missioners in for- 
eign fields. These include the Union of South Africa, 
South West Africa, Tanganyika Territory, Nigeria, Cen- 
tral America and South America. 

We would urgently request our collaborators not to 
forget the needs of the missions, even though many de- 
mands are being made upon their generosity. Actually, 
the missions are in greater need today because of the war 
than perhaps at any time in many years. Aid from Eur- 
ope has been cut off and they have no one to turn to 
except Catholics in our country. 


A Forwardlooking Plan 


OUNDED 92 years ago, the German St. Vincent 

Orphan Society, of St. Louis, is a monument to 
the Christian spirit of its members. One generation 
after another has taken up the work and carried it on 
with unabated good will and energy. 

In the last annual report Mr. Frank L. Rogles, of the 
Promotion Committee, submits for discussion a pro- 
posal of particular timeliness. “Your officers,” he 
writes, “have been thinking in terms of a vocational 
school, home and farm for our graduates and other 
young men past the orphan age, so that the vital years 
of development in their life may be spiritually blessed 
and materially supplemented.” 

Mr. Rogles declares there is a need for an institu- 
tion of this kind, “properly managed as it would be 
under the guidance of our officers and our Orphan As- 
sociation.” Continuing, he says: “We have available 
the financial strength and the willingness of purpose to 
carry the idea to successful conclusion . . . and we would 
like and are seeking the encouragement, the co-operation 
and the wise counsel of all our friends and members.” 

At present the problem of obtaining the members of 
a Brotherhood needed to teach and train the boys pre- 
vents the execution of this so worthy plan. 


But the Funds were Lacking 


RAISE does not make the mare go. Were it other- 
wise, the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier’s University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, would 
certainly not have closed a year of noble and useful 
endeavor with a deficit. And what is worse, as the 
University’s President, Rev. Dr. D. J. MacDonald, was 
obliged to report in the address delivered by him to 
the graduates of the class of ’42, the staff of the Exten- 
sion Department had to be reduced on account of de- 
creased revenues. 
Instead of the four-weeks’ school for leaders, held at 
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the college in the past, one-week short courses in the 
field were substituted. Twenty-five of these courses 
were conducted at various places in the Maritime Prov- 
inces during the past year. Registration for these courses 
varied; the number of those enrolled ranged from 30 
to 80. The President estimated the deficit of this De- 
partment for the current year would reach $11,000. 

A sad story, indeed. A story of neglected opportuni- 
ties, of indifference and lack of appreciation for efforts 
such as those which have obtained for the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier's University so enviable 
a reputation. The story is also a harmful one, because 
it must discourage other Catholic groups from engag- 
ing in efforts similar to those to which this institution 
has devoted so much energy. 

Catholics, indifferent to serious efforts to promote the 
welfare of men and society, are guilty of committing 
sabotage. To promote the common good is an obligation 
which no Christian may shirk with impunity. 


New Jersey’s One Day Meeting 


(( OMPRESSING their convention into the span of 
one day, the New Jersey section met in Union City 
on Sept. 20th. When the day had ended the delegates 
and visitors were convinced it had been profitable and 
departed for their homes with renewed enthusiasm and 
determination to continue their activities. 

A number of outstanding recommendations were 
adopted by the delegates for action during the coming 
year. For instance, they approved the suggestion that 
the Branch defray the cost of ten subscriptions to Social 
Justice Review in behalf of as many colleges and li- 
braries in the State. A donation of $50 toward the pub- 
lication of “Guide Right’ was voted and a suggestion 
made that a Peter’s Pence and a mission collection be 
taken up at every meeting of affiliated societies. The 
societies were also asked to help prepare an honor roll 
of the members in the armed forces. 

Holy Family Parish hall was the scene of the open- 
ing session of the men and women, when Mayor Harry 
J. Thourot and others welcomed the participants. One 
of the speakers, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president of the 
NCWU, reported on the St. Louis convention. High 
mass was celebrated by Rev. Michael Dancak, with the 
pastor, Rev. Clement Weitekamp, preaching the sermon; 
Fr. Weitekamp touched upon the affairs of both the CV 
and the NCWU in the course of his remarks. 

Following dinner in a local restaurant, the men con- 
ducted their separate business meeting, approving the 
recommendations listed above and adopting a series of 
six resolutions. ‘The mass meeting was held in the par- 
ish hall in the evening. Two addresses were made on 
this occasion, by Professor Victor S. Kilkenny, of Ford- 
ham University, and Mr. Gerard Poll, former Branch 
president. Prof. Kilkenny commented on the activities 
of the two organizations and discoursed on the princi- 
ples of Catholic Action. Mr. Poll had taken for the 
subject of his remarks “The Meaning of Patriotism.” 
District league reports, an elocutionary recital, and a 
musical program were also features of the meeting. Fr. 
Weitekamp’s remarks brought the session to a close. In- 
cluded among the guests was a representative of Arch- 
bishop Thomas J. Walsh of Newark. 
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The resolutions pertain to the Holy Father, moral 
education, war conditions (including an expression of 
opposition to the conscription of women for military 
service), the prospective peace, support of the Govern- 
ment, and the youth movement. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. J. Behr, of Elizabeth, has con- 
sented to continue as spiritual director. Mr. Charles P. 
Kraft, of Irvington, was renamed president, to be assist- 
ed by Henry Geller, first vice-president; Chasles) Le 
Kabis, second vice-president, Charles P. Saling, conven- 
tion chairman, third vice-president; Henry W. Noll, re- 
cording secretary; Frederick M. Herzig, treasurer; 
Charles F. Steets, financial secretary; Michael Fuller, 
sergeant at arms; and Charles P. Saling, state counsellor. 

Next year’s convention will be held in St. Augustine’s 
Parish, Newark. 


Well Planned Convention in Lafayette 


(GUESTS attending the conventions of the St. Joseph's 
State League of Indiana are almost invariably im- 
pressed by the seriousness of the delegates. In recent 
years the Branch has been beset by a number of difficul- 
ties, nevertheless the relatively small number of partici- 
pants at conventions accomplish their appointed tasks 
with a sincerity that elicits the admiration of outsiders. 

So it was with the 48th annual assembly of the 
Branch, conducted in Lafayette on Sept. 20-22. At first 
hesitant about holding the convention at all this year, 
because of disturbed conditions, the local committee 
nevertheless proceeded with their plans, arranging aa 
acceptable program. 

An enlarged executive meeting was held Saturday 
evening, at which the members discussed their common 
problems and future program. The convention proper 
did not open until the following morning, when the 
mayor and local officials welcomed the delegates. Es- 
corted by the uniformed rank of the Knights of St. 
George from Indianapolis, the members marched to St. 
Boniface Parish for the solemn mass. The pastor and 
host to the convention, Rev. Fridolin Schuster, O.F.M.., 
was celebrant. Rev. Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., of 
Duns Scotus College, Detroit, preached a masterful ser- 
mon on the application of the papal encyclicals, espect- 
ally those affecting the workingmen. 

A sight-seeing tour of the city occupied the visitors’ 
attention in the afternoon, while in the evening the com- 
bined dinner and mass meeting took place in the parish 
auditorium. Fr. Fridolin was toastmaster, while speeches 
were made by Very Rev. Msgr. A. J. Copenolle, dean of 
the Lafayette district, and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, assistant 
to the Director of the Central Bureau. Msgr. Copenolle, 
speaking on ‘Caesar and God,” remarked that “long ago, 
ere this great war, we should have opened a second 
front—a second front of prayer.’ He pleaded for a 
return to God, “the giver of all victory, peace and pros- 
perity.”” Mr. Lutz, discoursing upon the subject, ‘“Catho- 
lics and the Present Emergency,’ pointed out the tasks 
that should claim the attention of Catholics at the pres- 
ent time and indicated those to be met in the post-war 
period. . Musical selections and a comedy skit rounded 
out the evening. 

Business sessions were the order of the day on Mon- 
day. Committee reports and addresses by Fr. Sebastian 
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and Mr. Lutz featured the meetings. ‘The delegates de- 
voted considerable attention to the possibility of reviv- 
ing the women’s Branch of the State, which was dis- 
solved last year. A social gathering in the evening 
brought this day to a close. 

Officers were elected and final reports presented on 
Tuesday morning. The resolutions adopted concerned 
the Holy Father, peace and reconstruction, the wat, 
youth, the Central Bureau, morals and war, and the re- 
organization of the women’s Branch. 

Mr. Albert J. Voigt, of Indianapolis, was re-elected 
president. Other officers include Harry Maurer, Rich; 
mond, first vice-president; Albert V. Anthrop, Lafayette, 
second vice-president; Edward L. Eckstein, Indianapolis, 
secretary; Werner Wollenmann, Ferdinand, treasurer. 
Fr. Fridolin is spiritual director in the Fort Wayne Dio- 
cese, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick Ketter, Evansville, in the 
Indianapolis Diocese. 


On the Kansas Plains 


Ne one but many factors can be mentioned to 
prove the outstanding success of the 31st annual 
convention of the CV of Kansas, conducted in the lit- 
tle community of Ost on Oct. 14th. For instance, there 
were 22 priests present, more than at any convention 
within the recollection of the members. Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, presided 
at the solemn mass and delivered one of the major ad- 
dresses at the general session. The number of delegates 
was larger than usual, about a hundred men and al- 
most the same number of women. And some 250 
young men and young women were on hand for the 
youth mass meeting in the evening. Two societies re- 
joined the organization, while the affiliates in the far 
western part of the State, those of New Almelo, were 
represented by several delegates. Perhaps of greatest 
encouragement was the interest displayed by the young 
people and particularly by the young priests. All of 
which augurs well for the future of the Branch. 

A note of sadness was injected into the assembly, 
however, by the announcement that the venerable Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. B. Vornholt, the spiritual director for 
many years, had resigned. Msgr. Vornholt, soon to 
note the golden jubilee of his ordination, has also re- 
tired from his pastoral duties in New Almelo. 

The convention was limited to one day in order to 
save expenses and “because of war-time rationings.”” 
Rev. William Schaefers, editor of The Advance-Regis- 
ter, diocesan weekly of Wichita, celebrated the solemn 
mass, while Rev. Prosper Steman, O.F.M., of Garden 
Plain, preached the sermon. The preliminary meeting 
took place immediately following the mass. 

As mentioned, Bishop Winkelmann addressed the 
joint gathering, held shortly following lunch. A sec- 
ond speaker, Rev. Victor T. Suren, of St. Louis, rep- 
resenting the CV and the Central Bureau, discoursed on 
the accomplishments of the national organization and 
its headquarters. Rosary devotions and benediction con- 
cluded the afternoon program. At the youth rally in 
the evening principal speakers were Rev. Frederick 
Mann, C.Ss.R., of Wichita, discussing ‘The Necessity 
of Organized Youth,” and Rev. Thomas C. Glynn, 
pointing to the desirability and methods of ‘Recreation 
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for Country Youth.” The pastor of St. Joseph Parish 
and host to the convention, Rev. G. J. Herrman, pre- 
sided as chairman. It was largely through Fr. Herr- 
man’s acceptance of the convention the event was made 
possible. 

Besides adopting the resolutions passed by the St. 
Louis national assembly, the delegates approved a tren- 
chant statement on “Farm Labor and the War Effort.” 
A copy of this resolution was ordered sent to Kansas 
fepresentatives and senators in the Congress. 

Rev. Joseph Goracy, of Wichita, graciously consent- 
ed to serve as spiritual director, replacing Msgr. Vorn- 
holt. Mr. John A. Suellentrop, of Colwich, will re- 
“main as president; the majority of the other officers were 
also re-elected. 


Minnesota Convention Outstanding 


NYONE who has ever attended an annual con- 

vention of the CV of Minnesota will concur in the 
opinion these assemblies are events of outstanding sig- 
nificance. For one thing, they are always well attended, 
the delegates coming from all parts of the State, especi- 
ally from the central and southern regions. Moreover, 
the programs are always arranged with the idea of pro- 
viding the greatest possible number of functions and 
meetings within the time limits. 

For the seventh time St. Cloud was host to the joint 
convention of the CV and the CWU Branches and the 
Cath. Aid Association of Minnesota on Sept. 20-22. 
The convention lived up to tradition and was adjudged 
highly satisfactory. Especially encouraging to the dele- 
gates was the attendance at the various sessions of Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Busch and Most Rev. Peter W. Bar- 
tholome, Bishop and Coadjutor Bishop of St. Cloud re- 
spectively. 

The actual opening took place Sunday morning with 
the celebration of pontifical mass by Bishop Bartholome ; 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
preached the sermon, on planning for peace in the light 
of social justice and social charity. 

The customary parade held the center of attention 
early in the afternoon; thousands of members and visi- 
tors marched, together with bands and drill teams, to 
the St. Cloud Technical High School auditorium. At the 
mass meeting conducted in the auditorium immediately 
thereafter, Mr. John A. Kraus, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, welcomed the delegates. Three ad- 
dresses were delivered at this time: Mother Anna Den- 
gel, superior of the Medical Mission Sisters, Philadel- 
phia, discoursed on “America, the Hope of the Mis- 
sions”; Rev. William M. Wey, spiritual director of the 
women’s Branch, outlined ‘The Responsibility of Ameri- 
can Catholics in the Present Crisis’; and Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, president of the CAAM, traced the history of 
“The Catholic Aid Association, Chief Promoter of the 
Central Verein of Minnesota.” Bishop Busch then ad- 
dressed the overflow crowd informally, speaking earnest- 
ly on the grave responsibilities of Catholics to profess 
their faith in their daily lives. Simultaneously with the 
mass meeting a children’s session was conducted under 
the leadership of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward Mahowald, in 
charge of the local arrangements, of Mr. William 
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Boerger and Mr. Joseph Korte; motion pictures on wild 
life subjects were exhibited. 

While officers were attending committee meetings in 
the evening the other members were entertained by a 
musical program in the high school auditorium. 

The business meetings were called to order Monday 
morning. After Bishop Busch had again welcomed the 
delegates, President Michael F. Ettel read his annual 
Message, reporting on past progress and outlining plans 
for the coming year. The executive committee’s sug- 
gestions were then approved. These provided that the 
CV Institute for Social Studies, heretofore conducted at 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, be continued but 
henceforth should take the form of regional short- 
courses to be arranged in at least five areas; approved 
a gift of $300 to help pay for production of ‘Guide 
Right”; appropriated $25 for a Peter's Pence offering, 
and $100 for Mexican relief in the Twin Cities section. 
Bishop Bartholome then addressed the session, promis- 
ing the members every co-operation in futhering their 
endeavors. The morning was concluded with the re- 
ports of the national convention in St. Louis. 

The first part of the afternoon meeting was\a joint 
gathering of men and women. Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Di- 
rector of the Central Bureau, reviewed the world situ- 
ation, tracing the causes and likely results of current 
movements and tendencies. Later in the afternoon Bish- 
op Busch again addressed the delegates. In the evening 
the resolutions were adopted; these are concerned with 
the Holy Father, post-war reconstruction, the CV and 
the national war effort, sex instruction in schools, spir- 
itual retreats for soldiers, the farm problem, protection 
of the middle class, and other subjects. A special reso- 
lution on the diamond jubilee of the Wanderer, St. Paul 
weekly edited by Mr. Joseph Matt, K.S.G., chairman of 
the CV Committee on Social Action, was likewise ap- 
proved. 

President Ettel was chosen for another term of office, 
to be assisted by Benedict Spohn, Richmond, vice-presi- 
dent; Rudolph G. Baetz, St. Paul, financial secretary ; 
Joseph B. Korte, St. Benedict, recording secretary; Wil- 
liam P. Gerlach, St. Paul, treasurer; and Wm. A. Boer- 
ger, St. Cloud, Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, 
Frank C. Neudecker, Sleepy Eye, Alphonse J. Matt, St. 
Paul, and Carl G. Fischer, Winona, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The convention was extensively covered in the press, 
notably the Wanderer and the St. Cloud Daily Times; 
the latter published an editorial on Monday welcoming 
the delegates in the name of the city. 


A few more packages of books, intended by the Bu- 
reau for St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India, reached 
their destination, despite the disturbed conditions of 
transportation. The rector of the institution, Rev. P. 
DeLetter, S.J., assures us, our continued help “is more 
appreciated and more welcome than ever, as times are 
becoming increasingly difficult for us, now that the war 
is coming always nearer. 

‘However, with unshaken trust in God’s Providence 
we carry on the work, hoping that this India, the coun- 
tty of our adoption, will be spared the horrors of actual 
warfare, and that we shall be able to continue God's 
missionary work here.” 
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Post-Convention Notes 


EW conventions conducted by the CV have left 

deeper impressions on participants than did the one 
held in St. Louis in August. Communications addressed 
to the Bureau continue to refer to the lasting value of 
the event as a whole. Thus, Mr. Joseph Molberg, presi- 
dent of our Catholic State League of Texas, has writ- 
ten us: 

“My trip to St. Louis and the humble part I was per- 
mitted to play in the proceedings (everything new to 
me) waren ein Erlebnis von bleibendem Werte fur 
mich. It certainly was a grand convention.” 

The spirit engendered on this occasion should reveal 
itself in the discussions of the resolutions, adopted by 
our 87th convention, to be conducted in every affiliated 
society sometime during the coming winter months. This 
is an important part of our program. 


President John Eibeck, of the Knights of St. George, 
devoted his message for September to the convention. 
At the sessions, he writes, ‘‘were found jurists and teach- 
ers, professional men, farmers and laborers, together with 
leaders in civic life and laymen all drawn together with 
but one purpose in mind: to promote the finer things 
of life for the glory of God and the welfare of our coun- 
try.” 

Referring to the reasons which brought the delegates 
from all sections of the country, Mr. Eibeck asserts “it 
was the time honored spirit of the Central Verein, a 
spirit which has animated our members for 87 years, 
which carried us through the times of adversity and 
through the days of several wars, that spirit and knowl- 
edge of our lofty ideals and sacred traditions which have 
been our inspiration since 1855... 

“We must admire these self-sacrificing delegates for 
their devotion to duty, their sincerity of purpose and 
power of conviction and their spirit of loyalty to our 
common Catholic cause. There were no beach parties, 
no conducted slumming tours nor was the convention 
closed with a grand ball. On the contrary, the dele- 
gates arose early every morning to attend Holy Mass and 
to implore the blessing of God on their work and then 
attended lengthy sessions until late into the night.” 


A member of the CV’s Insurance Research Committee 
has written us: 

“I greatly enjoyed the convention at St. Louis. It was, 
as Mr. Matt calls it in his review of the event in The 
Wanderer, truly a prayerful convention. I believe it 
stands out as one of the noblest events of its kind in 
the history of the CV. It truly followed a program such 
as the chaotic times we are now passing through de- 
mands!” 


Reference has been made to the extensive publicity 
accorded the convention, which equaled if it did not 
exceed that of previous years. Both the secular and Ca- 
tholic press published detailed accounts of the various 
sessions and functions. 

The publicity did not stop with the close of the event, 
however. During the two months following the con- 
vention Catholic papers in all parts of the country have 
printed resolutions adopted on that occasion. Dispatch- 
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ed from the Central Bureau as press bulletins, these 
resolutions have gained a wide hearing. In many in- 
stances the papers have used the bulletins as editorials, 
commenting favorably on the contents in bringing them 
to the attention of their readers. 

Thus it can be said the 1942 resolutions, treating as 
they do problems of grave significance, are performing 
the task they are intended to accomplish: to let our mem- 
bers and others know the CV’s stand on matters of the 
day. Secretaries of affiliated societies were sent a special 
letter last month inviting them to write for copies of the 
resolutions so that their members may discuss the prob- 
lems to which the resolutions are devoted during the 
coming months. It is to be hoped the offer will meet 
with general acceptance. 


The representative of St. Joseph Society, Cottonwood, 
Idaho, at this year’s convention of the CV evidently left 
St. Louis imbued with the conviction that every member 
of our organization should help to promote its program. 
Writing from Cottonwood Mr. August Hoene, a mer- 
chant of that city, informs us: 

“I attended a meeting of our local Knights of Colum- 
bus Council the other evening, during which Mr. Jos. 
Kaschmitter, recently returned after attending your na- 
tional convention, gave a very interesting resume of his 
trip. During his talk he spoke briefly on the resolu- 
tions adopted on that occasion, and I was very agreeably 
surprised and interested, particularly in your resolution 
relative to the middle class. 

“It is really gratifying to know that someone is think- 
ing of the small business man and I wish to commend 
you and your organization for this unselfish interest. It 
is my sincere hope that your resolutions will receive 
much favorable consideration, not only by your own 
members but also in Washington, D. C.” 

Thus Mr. Hoene. So much is certain, should the mid- 
dle class survive the vicissitudes of capitalism on the one 
hand and State Socialism on the other, the CV will be 
os to claim’ it had helped bring the problem to the 
ore. 


Jubilee 


WA anes the entire community of Barton, Wis., 
paid tribute to the St. Joseph’s Aid Society on the 
occasion of the latter’s diamond jubilee celebration Sun- 
day, Sept. 20th. Not only did the program include a 
solemn mass, dinner, parade and mass meeting, but also 
a regular meeting of the CV societies in the area. The 
community newspaper, West Bend Pilot, spoke of the 
affair as ‘‘a splendid demonstration of Catholicism.” 

The pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, Rev. F. T. Walter, 
celebrated the mass, the sermon of which was preached 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Albert Meyer, rector of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee. Members of the society, to- 
gether with CV visitors, received Communion at the 
mass. At the District League’s session Mr. Gethad 
Otten was elected president of that organization, replac- 
ing the late Mr. Marcus Schwinn. State Branch Presi- 
dent Joseph Holzhauer and Secretary August Springob 
participated in the discussion. 

Following dinner and the parade, the mass meeting 
got under way on the parish grounds. Fr. Walter wel- 
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comed the participants, subsequently addressed by Miz. 
Joseph Grundle, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Cath. 
Family Protective Life Assurance Society, on the accom- 
plishments of early Catholics in the Barton area: and 
Mr. Karl Becker, also of Milwaukee, on the contribu- 
tions made by German Americans to the development 
of our country. 

The St. Joseph’s Society, one of the first benevolent 
societies in the State, has long been an affiliate of 


the CV. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by 


The Catholic Central Verein of America at its 87th 


Annual Convention, St. Louis, Aug. 22-26, 1942. 
(Continued) 


The Middle Class 


The Catholic Central Verein of America, although 
fully aware of the fact that the immediate national task 
is the winning of the war, insists that vital principles of 
our democratic institutions and fundamental policies 
must be upheld lest the successful termination of the 
wat be jeopardized and the future welfare of our coun- 
try endangered. 

Effective warfare on fronts encircling the globe un- 
doubtedly necessitates the pouring out of billions upon 
billions of dollars. The sacrifices occasioned by this 
need must be equitably shared by the entire nation. But 
the scandalous fact of huge profits and wages in war 
industries, irreconcilable with the tax burden imposed 
on the great majority of the people, must be remedied. 
Moreover, obvious tendencies toward even greater cen- 
tralization of power, with the concomitant increase of 
a bureaucracy militating against the free exercise of 
genuine Democracy, must be checked. 

We cannot consistently and effectively combat the 


teachings of totalitarianism unless at the same time we 


reinforce and secure the safeguards of Democracy and 
the rights and freedom of the individual under De- 
mocracy, which is the antithesis of the tyrannies of 
totalitarianism. The common weal, the welfare of all 
classes and estates of society must be the concern of 
Democracy. On the other hand, the totalitarian State 
sacrifices the general welfare to the interests of the few 
who, as the ruling party or servants of that party, shape 
public life in accordance with their selfish will and pur- 
poses. 

In this connection the Catholic Central Verein of 
America wishes to re-emphasize in particular its stand 
in regard to the middle class. 

Unfortunately, the fear expressed regarding the fu- 
ture of the middle class by the 1941 convention of our 
organization has been more than vindicated by the 
progress of events within the past year. The resolu- 
tion, stating that “‘present tendencies of a political and 
economic nature appear to threaten its very existence, 
appears, if anything, more correct today than it did a 
year ago. 

It is also regrettably true that the war is being used 
as the cloak to excuse the progressive elimination of 


‘members of the middle class. Increasingly are the small 
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business men and manufacturers feeling the pinch of 
war priorities, having difficulty obtaining war contracts 
themselves, because “they are too small.” There is 
ample watrant, in fact, for the prediction that the mid- 
dle class in general, and small business in particular, is 
being strangled out of existence. 

The decline of the middle class, to which, it should 
be noted, the greater number of Catholics belong, must 
be viewed as a dangerous symptom of social sickness. 
For it is upon this class all Christian sociologists base 
their theories of social reform. Remove it, drive its 
members into the ranks of the lower classes, and a dis- 
ordered social body composed of proletarians and the 
wealthy will be established, with an unbridgable chasm 
separating the two groups. If the middle class is placed 
in jeopardy by the war, and we submit that this is the 
case, even in victory our country will be the loser. 

In the middle class as it is now constituted we would 
include also the farmers. While farmers generally are 
receiving better returns for their products than for many 
years past, the agricultural problem is by no means set- 
tled. Like a sleeping giant it will lie until the war has 
come to an end, when it will awake to threaten the 
order of farmers with destruction. Absentee landlord- 
ism and factory farming will then in all likelihood com- 
bine to continue the process of driving from the land 
the economically weaker farmer. 

But can such conditions long endure without disas- 
trous consequences? Can a nation permit the middle 
class, the backbone of society, to be destroyed with im- 
punity? Hardly. Take away the backbone and the 
human body collapses, take away the middle class, and 
the social body disintegrates. 

To the seriousness of this problem we would call the 
attention of our members and also of those guiding the 
country’s war efforts. We would also remind them that 
any plan for post-war social reconstruction must take in- 
to account the middle class, whose interests, coinciding 
with those of the country generally, must be safeguard- 
ed if sound reconstruction is to be effected. 


Principles of Education 


In this period of mass effort, with its emphasis on 
collectivity, it is important to remember that society is 
composed of individuals. The qualities of individuals 
elevate or degrade the groups of which they are mem- 
bers. 

Education seeks to prepare the individual for life, but 
the term education has no fixed meaning. In fact, what 
one man calls progress another brands retrogression. 
The reason for this may be found in the acceptance of 
so many different philosophies of life. 

As Catholics we maintain that man’s ultimate pur- 
pose is happiness beyond the grave. The attainment of 
this supernatural goal, consequently, is not determined 
merely by the content of the mind or by the strength 
of the body, but by virtue and the operation of the will, 
which must be accorded a predominant place in the 
scheme of education. 

We would call attention to the influence of original 
sin in education. Man does not develop well if left to 
follow his impulses. Hence to encourage all forms of 
self-expression is to court disaster. 

With regard to higher education, Catholics should 
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take a keen interest in its present problems. And while 
many of these are abstruse and abound in ramifications, 
they must be analyzed exhaustively. But analysis, no 
matter how excellent, is only a preliminary. Catholic 
principles must be applied by way of reform and re- 
construction. Merely to state broad general principles 
is of little value. The gap between theory and prac- 
tice must needs be spanned. Though Catholics can 
make use of the findings of secular research, it will be 
necessary for them to develop further the content and 
implications of Catholic and Christian principles in their 
relation to contemporary problems. 

The Central Verein urges all Catholic educators to 
preserve the glorious heritage of the past, and in particu- 
lar urges the schools of higher learning to assume a de- 
termined leadership in solving the difficulties which have 
resulted from technical progress and especially from the 
progressive de-Christianization of society. 


(To be concluded) 


Miscellany 


HE article “Regarding Luxury” by Director F. P. 
Kenkel, published in the March S/R, has been re- 
printed in part by the Catholic Worker for September. 
Arranged in the “Easy Essays’’ style originated by Mr. 
Peter Maurin, the codification alludes to the evil con- 
sequences of unrestrained luxury and presents the his- 
torical background of the question and its development 
under royal absolutism and modern capitalism. 


The gift of $300 voted by the CV of Minnesota at 
its recent annual convention to the CB Emergency Fund 
has now been received. The money is intended to help 
defray the expenses of publishing “Guide Right’’ and 
“The Name of God.” 

Another offering, of $50, was appropriated by the 
CWU of New York for the same purpose at the Labor 
Day convention of this organization. 


Congratulations to the Central Bureau upon the quali- 
ty of its Press Bulletin service is expressed by the Oct. 
Ist issue of The Prairie Messenger, weekly published 
by the Benedictine Fathers of Muenster, Sask. 

“The bulletins,’ an editorial declares, “have been 
issued weekly without interruption in two languages for 
29 years and they have been sent gratis to Catholic 
papers in many parts of the world. This is, of course, 
only part of the work done by this outstanding Catholic 
lay association, but it is indeed a great work in itself. 

“We take this occasion,” the article concludes, “‘to ex- 


press our thanks to the Central Verein for the help we 
have received through its press bulletins.” 


“We certainly enjoy reading your splendid Social 
Justice Review,” the Mother Superior of an Ursuline 
convent in Canada has written us. ‘‘The article, ‘Af- 
ter Sixty Years,’ corresponds to such an extent to my 


own thoughts on present-day conditions that I thought 
I should tell you so.” 
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Certain of our affiliated societies are interested in 
compiling the names of members serving with the vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces. At the convention 
of the CWU of Texas, for instance, the women adopted 
a recommendation urging the secretary of every affiliate 
to prepare a list of this kind, to include the names of 
the members’ relatives in service. 

Records of this type will be of inestimable value in 
years to come, not only for our organizations but for 
all Catholics as well. 


For the purpose of recruiting serious minded men 
for the cause of Catholic Social Action we know of few 
better means than that of asking their co-operation with 
the resolutions committee either at a national or a State 
convention. Provided the latter is ably conducted, as 
was the case at the recent annual meeting of the CV of 
New York State, held at Buffalo. 

An account received from Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, 
of Rochester, stresses the diligence of this particular 
committee. Its members worked for hours at a time 
during the three days of the convention. One of the 
participants, a resident of Buffalo, evidently impressed 
by the seriousness of the discussions, told our informant: 
“IT have not been active in the movement for about 
twenty years, but I will not miss one minute of these 
meetings. It’s great.’ ‘‘And he did not miss a minute,’ 
Mr. Donnelly adds. 


Two thoughts expressed in the introduction of the 
Central Bureau’s annual report for 1914-15 point to 
a policy looking to the future and anticipating the de- 
velopment of events. It is in connection with a state- 
ment on the financial condition of the Bureau the re- 
port declares: 


“Before all we cherish the desire to add to our staff 
an individual well versed in rural co-operation. The co- 
Operative movement is bound to develop in the coming 
years and we should be able to counsel our people re- 
garding matters pertaining thereto. Unfortunately, lack 
of means does not permit us to engage an expert co- 
operator.” 


The very next paragraph of the introduction asks our 
members not to forget the Central Bureau, in spite of 
the turmoil of war: 


“The great struggle will by no means solve the Social 
Question. On the contrary, it will intensify the prob- 
lems, and make more acute conditions. ‘I must con- 
fess,’ states a Dutch scholar, Dr. C. A. Verrijn-Stuart, 
professor of National Economy and Statistics in the 
University of Groningen (Holland), ‘that, of -all con- 
sequences of the war, it is its repercussion, as it will af- 
fect the amount and the distribution of the general in- 
come, gives me the greatest concern. Both in the social 
and economic sphere, serious times are ahead.’ ” 

Today co-operation among farmers is established on 
a secure basis; nevertheless there remains much work to 
be done, both of promotion and education. Regarding 
the future, as it must result from present conditions, 
we can do little else but reiterate Prof. Verrijn-Stuart’s 
prediction, the realization of which the present genera- 
tion experienced between 1919 and 1939, 
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WALD UND 
WALDVERWUESTUNG. 
Wal 
M:. der Riickkehr staatlich geordneter Ver- 


haltnisse in Italien und der neu anwach- 

senden Bevélkerung begann auch neu der 
Kampf gegen den Wald und dauerte mit ei- 
ner eines besseren Zieles wiirdigen Konsequenz 
bis in die neueste Zeit hinein. Ganze Land- 
striche wurden zur unftuchtbaren und _ steini- 
gen Oede; das Wasserquantum der Quellen 
und Fliisse nahm stark ab, um nur bei aus- 
giebigen Regen rasch zu steigen und die Um- 
gebung zu tiberschwemmen; der zur Bildung von 
Gewitterherden veranlagte, heisse und kahle Bo- 
den ruft die fiirchterlichsten Hagelschlage hervor, 
wie sie in gleicher Zahl und Intensitat wenig an- 
dere Lander kennen. Der Mangel an Brennholz 
macht sich in dem vollkommen kohlenarmen K6- 
nigreich doppelt fiihlbar und hemmt auch die Ent- 
wicklung der Industrie. 

Auf dem Boden Italiens ist auch ein Volks- 
stamm erwachsen, der zu den grdssten und radi- 
kalsten Waldverwtstern zahlt, welche die Ge- 
schichte kennt: die Venetianer. Alle Lander, wel- 
che unter die venetianische Gewaltherrschaft ka- 
men, verfielen dem Schicksal der Entwaldung: 
Venetien, die Inseln des adriatischen und andere 
des mittellandischen Meeres, die bereits erwahnte 
griechische Halbinsel Morea, besonders aber das 
heutige Dalmatien und Istrien. Ueber Istrien 
schreibt ein Reisender:!) ,,Istrien ist durchweg 
Karstgebiet. Graue, kahle Kalkfelsen, vielfach 
zerkliiftet und zerrissen, dazu hie und da etwas 
Weinkultur .. . , in tieferen Taleinsenkungen et- 
was fruchtbarer Boden, zerstreute arme Ortschaf- 
ten, deren Bewohner von den Ertragnissen der 
Weinkultur oder von ihren Schafherden leben, 
das ist Istrien. Kein Fluss bringt Leben in die 
abwechslungstreiche, aber durch die grauen Felsen 
doch wieder einténige Landschaft; nirgends sieht 
man frische, griine Matten, geschlossene Wald- 
bestande, behabige Dorfer; der Regen verschwin- 
det sogleich in den Spalten des Kalkgebirges, so 
dass sich kein Wasserlauf bilden kann.” 

Aehnlich wie in Istrien ist die Landschaft in 
Dalmatien: iiberall die grauen Felsen des Karstes, 
nur einzelne Taler mit Griin bewachsen, die Ho- 
hen immer kahl. Dieser von den Venetianern 


1) Unterhaltungsblatt der ,,Augsburger Postzeitung”, 
Jahre. 1879, Nr. 17. 


am ganzen Ostlichen Ufern der Adria und deren 
Inseln geschaffene Karst ist den fiirchterlichsten 
Sttrmen, der sogenannten Bora, ausgesetzt, die 
oft die wenigen und miihsamen Kulturen der Tal- 
einschnitte vernichtet. Die dsterreichische Regie- 
tung versuchte seit Jahrzehnten an einzelnen ge- 
schutzten Stellen den Karst aufzuforsten und ver- 
sprach sich davon eine allmahliche Unschadlich- 
machung der gefiirchteten Borastiirme. Eine Wie- 
deraufforstung des gréssten Teiles des Karstge- 
birges ist jedoch ausgeschlossen. 


Den erwahnten grossen Waldverwiistern der 
alten Zeit, Venetianern und Chinesen, reihen sich 
wurdig an die Eroberer Spaniens, die Mauren. 


Die grosse iberische Halbinsel war wie die bei- 
den ubrigen des mittellandischen Meeres, Grie- 
chenland und Italien, einst dicht bewaldet, reich 
an Quellen und machtigen Fliissen. Unter Kaiser 
Vespasian war der Ebro von Varia aus, der Man- 
zanares noch im 16. Jahrhundert bei Madrid 
schiffbar. Heute hat die Schiffahrt auf dem Man- 
zanares ganzlich, auf dem Ebro zum grossen Teile 
auf gehort. 


Im Jahre 711 n. Chr. fiel Spanien bekanntlich 
in die Hande der Araber oder Mauren. Trotz 
einer hohen Kultur, welche die Mauren auf ein- 
zelnen Gebieten entfalteten, vernichteten sie die 
Bedingungen der materiellen Kultur durch die 
Verwiistung der Lander. Wie sie Spanien zum 
grossen Teile entwaldeten, so auch andere Staaten; 
wo der Maure seinen Fuss hinsetzte, verdorrte der 
Boden. Die Entwaldung des einst so fruchtbaren 
und bevélkerten Nordafrika, von Aegypten bis 
Marokko, ist in erster Linie ihr Werk. Leider 
haben sich die Spanier beztiglich der Waldverwu- 
stung als gelehrige Schiiler der Mauren erwiesen.”? 
Gerade unter der Regierung der bedeutendsten 
christlichen Herrscher, wie Karl V. und Phillipp 
II., wurde die Walddevastation im grdssten Mass- 
stabe betrieben. Auch andere von den Spaniern 
eroberte Lander hatten teilweise unter dieser 
Devastation zu leiden, wenn auch z. B. die um- 
fassende Entwaldung Mexikos vornehmlich das 
Werk der Azteken ist. 

Das heutige Spanien soll nach einer veroffent- 
lichten Forststatistik noch 17 Prozent Waldungen 
besitzen: ein Prozentsatz, der angesichts der form- 
lichen Wiisten, die Spanien Bereisende schildern, 


2) Wie wenig die massgebenden Faktoren Spaniens 
noch vor vier Jahrzehnten die Bedeutung des Waldes 
begriffen, das beweist der 1886 im Kongress zu Madrid 
gestellte Antrag: die Kosten der Flottenvermehrung 
durch den Verkauf von Gemeindelindereien und Staats- 
forsten zu decken. : 
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kaum richtig sein diirfte. /:Das zur iberischen 
Halbinsel gehérige Portugal weist nur 5,1 Pro- 
zent Wald auf.:/ 

Nicht so intensiv wie im Suiden war im Alter- 
tum und in fritheren Jahrhunderten die Waldver- 
wiistung in Mittel- und Nordeuropa. Sie beginnt 
dort in grésserem, verderbenbringenden Umfange 
erst in der zweiten Halfte des Mittelalters. 

Wenn wir die den Wald devastierenden Volker 
des Nordens kurz benennen sollen, so heissen die- 
selben Franzosen, Danen und Angelsachsen. 

Frankreich war bis zum 17. Jahrhundert massig, 
aber nahezu geniigend bewaldet; von da ab be- 
ginnt, namentlich im zentralen und sidostlichen 
Frankreich, der Riickgang des Waldes, welcher 
vor dem Weltkriege, unter Beriicksichtigung der 
vorausgehenden Aufforstungen, kaum 18 Prozent 
der gesamten Bodenflache betrug. Eine Haupt- 
ursache der Entwaldung lag in dem unter Ludwig 
XIV. beginnenden Hofleben des Adels. Dieses 
Hofleben zwang den Adel zu grossem Aufwande, 
entfremdete ihn seinen Giitern, die verfielen oder 
der wachsenden Schulden wegen verkauft, und 
deren Walder abgeholzt wurden. Auch die Leh- 
ren des Colbertismus: das System, dem Staate még- 
lichst viel Geld zu verschaffen, die Forderung ei- 
nes lebhaften Handels schadeten dem Wald mehr 
als sie ihm nitzten. 

Wie erfahrungsgemass jede Revolution, so wirk- 
te die franzdsische Revolution von 1789 hdéchst 
unheilvoll auf den Wald ein. Mirabeau verlangte 
die unbedingte Freiheit der Privatwirtschaft auf 
Grund der physiokratischen Lehren, also auch 
die Freiheit der Waldwirtschaft. Und wie die 
Theorie und Forderung, so die Praxis. Unbarm- 
herzig wurden von den franzdsischen Revolutio- 
naren die Walder verwiistet, so dass dieselben 
von rund 6 Millionen Hektar auf 4,7 Millionen 
herabsanken. Die verderbenbringenden Folgen 
dieser und anderer Verwiistungen deutet ein Be- 
richt der franzdsischen Departements-Behérden 
vom Jahre 1818 an, in dem geklagt wird, dass die 
Fliisse durch das herabgeschwemmte Erdreich ver- 
sanden, fruchtbare Taler mit Kieseln tiberschiittet 
werden usw. In den Hochpyrenden musste sich 
infolge der Entwaldung die Bevélkerung seit 1800 
immer tiefer herabziehen. Die Ueberschwemmun- 
gen mehrten sich. Wahrend nach einem franzé- 
sischen Sprichworte die Saone ehemals erst nach 
neuntagigem Wachsen austrat, so jetzt schon am 
zweiten oder dritten Tage. Und wie die Wasser 
der Fliisse wirkten die Wasser des Meeres, als 
Folge der Abholzung der Kiistenwalder, unheil- 
bringend. Die Damme von Grenoble mussten 
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seit 1840 mit 600,000 Fr. Kosten fortwahrend er- 
hoht werden. 

Sehr griindliche Waldzerst6rer waren die Da- 
nen bezw. die Nordmanen. Das heutige Dane- 
mark: die Halbinsel Jiitland und die dazugeho- 
rigen Inseln, sind bis auf 5,4 Prozent der Boden- 
flache entwaldet, so dass das Land nicht mehr das 
nétige Schiffsbauholz zu liefern vermag und be- 
sonders empfindlich unter den Sturmen, wie das 
bis auf 7 Prozent der Bodenflache seiner Walder 
beraubte Holland, leidet. Zu den grossen Bet- 
spielen einer durch Waldzerst6rung verschlechter- 
ten Natur zahlt angeblich auch das zu Danemark 
gehorige Island.*) Island liefert nicht mehr Brenn- 
holz: fiir das rauhe Klima der Insel ein schwer 
wiegender Uebelstand. 

Wie die Danen haben sich die Englander in der 
geschichtlich verzeichneten Walddevastation einen 
Namen gemacht und, siindigend auf den Kohlen- 
reichtum Grossbritaniens, den Wald auf 3,6 Pro- 
zent der gesamten Bodenflache herabgebracht. 
Die Ausrottung begann auf dem angelsachsischen 
Insellande bereits im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert; an 
die Stelle des Waldes trat die Weide. Die mei- 
sten Walder oder Parks besitzt noch das eigent- 
liche England; Schottland ist nahezu baumleer. 
Nicht viel besser steht es in dem nach der Schil- 
derung Giraldus Cambrensis /:1171:/ einst unge- 
mein waldreichen Irland. Baume sind in dem 
griinen, besonders im 18. Jahrhundert stark ab- 
geholzten Erin heute ein Luxusartikel; oft werden 
Leichen statt in einem Sarge in einer Matte beer- 
digt. 

(Fortsetzung folgt) 


F. X. HOERMANN 


Grosse Volker und Staaten haben einen dop- 
pelten Beruf, einen nationalen und welt 
historischen, und so bietet auch ihre Ge- 
schichte eine zweifache Seite dar. Inwiefern sie 
ein wesentliches Moment in der allgemeinen Ent- 
wicklung der Menschheit bildet, in dieselbe be- 
herrschend eingreift, erweckt sie eine weit iiber 
die Schranken der Nationalitat hinausgehende 
Wissbegierde und zieht die Aufmerksamkeit auch 
der Nichteingeborenen auf sich. 


LEOPOLD v. RANKE 


3) Island mit seinen ausgedehnten Gletschergebieten 
war nie ubermidssig bewaldet, dcch hatte nach der 
»Landnamabok” der islindische Wald / :Birkenwald:/ 
ehemals eine ziemlich ansehnliche Ausdehnung, /:Vergl. 


& Nee a S.I., Island und die Faréer, 3. Aufl, 
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Ein Veteran der Kolpingbewegung. 


CH er nicht zu den allerersten in uns- 
| rem Lande gegrindeten Kolpingvereinen ge- 
hort, besteht der Chicagoer Gesellenverein trotz- 
dem seit 70 Jahren. Allerdings nicht ganz unun- 
_terbrochen, indem das deutsche Erbiibel, Klein- 
lichkeit und Uneinigkeit, eine kurze Unterbre- 
chung der Tatigkeit dieser Kolpinggruppe ver- 
_ schuldete. Eben zu jener Zeit, als dies geschah, 
lernten wir einen der Griinder des Vereins, Seib, 
“kennen. Er machte den Eindruck eines enttausch- 
- ten Mannes. 
_ Wir erwahnen dieses Umstands nur deshalb, 
weil er das Verdienst jener Priester und Manner, 
die den Chicagoer Gesellenverein zu neuem Le- 
“ben erweckten, in ein helleres Licht riickt. Sie 
haben diesen einstmal so bescheidenen Zweig der 
_amerikanischen Kolpinggesellschaft so gepflegt, 
“dass er heute, was Mitgliederzahl und Einfluss be- 
A trifft, nur von einem einzigen andern Gesellenver- 
F ein in unsrem Lande wbertroffen wird. 
Ein gewissen katholischen Kreisen spricht man 
_ viel von einem ,,Guild-System,” das man aufrich- 
_ ten mochte; darum handelt es sich fiir uns nicht. 
- Grundlegend fiir die neue Ordnung, die wir an- 
- streben, ist der Genossenschaftsgedanke; dieser 
~ war es, der im Mittelalter die Geister beherrschte 
_ und alle Verhiiltnisse durchdrang und regelte. 
4  Beides, det Genossenschaftsgedanke und der Ge- 
~ nossenschaftsgeist lebt in der Kolpingbewegung. 
_ Wir méchten nur winschen, dass jede der in uns- 
rem Lande bestehenden Gruppen sich im Geiste 
-Kolpings in der angegeben Richtung betatigen 
-médchte. In einem solchen Programm ist auch die 
Zukunft der Kolpingbewegung hierzulande ein- 
_beschlossen. 
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Aus der Bu cherwelt. 


eee fur Jugend und Erzicher. 


Ja mir da jiingst ein kleines aber feines 
Biichlein in die Hand mit dem Titel ,,Wie die 
- Welt entstand.”!) Es ist ein Versuch, die siche- 
Z ren Erkenntnisse der Naturkunde zu vereinen mit 
: dem biblischen Schopfungsbericht. 

y Dass Gott die Welt erschaffen, und zwar innert 
4 sechs Tagen, das lernen die Kinder im Religions- 
-unterricht. Kinder die die offentliche Schule be- 
E suchen, aber auch Schiiler der Pfarrschulen, be- 
. kommen dann durch die verschiedenen Facher der 
= 
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Naturwissenschaften oft ein ganz anderes Bild 


2) Johann Klauser. 


Syria. ae Welt Mee Benzi- 
ger BS Co., , Hinsiedétn. 
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der Welt, als das im Unterricht empfangene. 
Manche werden stutzig und konnen die sicheren 
Resultate der Wissenschaft nicht vereinen mit 
dem, was sie die Bibel lehrt. Das Biichlein lést 
das Problem in einfacher, gemeinverstandlicher 
Weise. Und zwar in der otiginellen Form eines 
Aufsatzes eines 16 jahrigen Jungen, der eine hé- 
here Schule besucht. 


Zwischen Glauben und Wissen kann zwar nie- 
mals ein Widerstreit bestehen, da beide der glei- 
chen Quelle entspringen. Katholische Erklarer 
des Sch6pfungsberichtes, wie wir ihn gleich zu 
Anfang der hl. Schrift lesen, haben verschiedene 
Wege vorgezeigt, wie sich das erste Kapitel der 
Bibel mit den gesicherten Tatsachen der Erd- und 
Himmelskunde vereinen lasse. Merkwiirdiger- 
weise habe ich noch keinen Erklarer auf den 
Sprechfilm hinweisen sehen. Wir preisen diesen 
als die letzte Errungenschaft des Anschauungsun- 
terrichts. Sollte der allweise Gott dieses Mittel 
nicht gekannt haben? Tatsachlich, wenn wir den 
Anfang des 1. Buches Moses ruhig lesen, haben 
wit den Eindruck, von etwas Geschautem und Ge- 
hortem. 3 


Ohne Zweifel sollte Adam wissen, woher er 
und die Welt um ihn stammt, und was seine Be- 
stimmung auf Erden sei. Alle menschliche Er- 
kenntnis kommt den Menschen aber natiirlicher- 
weise durch die Sinne, besonders durch H6ren und 
Sehen. Ob es sich hier nun um ein reines inneres 
oder dusseres Gesicht handelt, das mdgen die Ge- 
lehrten entscheiden. ,,Gott sprach es werde Licht”. 
Wie bei einem Film ist das Licht das erste. Und 
immer wieder heisst es: ,,Gott sprach”. Und 
Adam schaut auch, wie die Worte Gottes gleich- 
sam sichtbar werden. Kurz und gut: Haben ‘wir 
hier nicht den ersten Sprechfilm in sechs Reels, 
welche Adam vorkamen wie sechs Tage? Was 
Gott dem Adam innert dieser sechs Tage gezeigt, 
das entspricht auch mehr oder weniger dem wirk- 
lichen Werdegang der Schédpfung. Jedenfalls 
kann durch diese Erklarung niemals -ein Wider- 
spruch entstehen zwischen dem biblischen Schop- 
fungsbericht und den sichern Tatsachen der Na- 


turkunde. Pp. Justus SCHWEIZER, O.S8.B. 


Schloss Sonnenberg, Thurgau. 


Aus South West Africa schreibt uns der hoch- 
wst. Hr. Bischof Joseph Klemann: | 

, Ich bin so haufig auf Missionsteisen, aber Ihre Social 
Justice Review bekomme ich immer und alle meine Mis- 
sionare lesen sie und profitieren davon in sozialer Hin- 
sicht. Herzl. Dank!” . 
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printed from the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. 
XI, No. 1-4, Vol. XII, No. 1. Evansville, Wis., n. y.— 
MR. G. J. STOECKER, IIL: Souvenir of the Silver 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of Rev. Peter A. Engeln, St. 
Martin Church, Chicago, Sept. 27, 1942—CARL 
SCHURZ MEMORIALS #OUNDA TION, 
Phila., Pa.: Do. do. 12th Annual Report, May 1, 1941- 
April 30, 1942; Eleventh Annual Report of the Ober- 
laender Trust, May 1, 1941-April 30, 1942, Phila., Pa. 
— hh) Veen. 2. FUSS EN HiGae the Pa.) Hannon, 
Rey. John J. Avella as a Mission Twenty-Five Years 
Ago. Historical Resume and Silver Jubilee Program, 
St. Michael’s Church, Avella, Pa., Oct. 4, 1942.—M R. 
F.WM. KERSTING, Pa.: Verhandlungen d. 4. All- 
gemeinen Versammlung d. Katholiken deutscher Zunge 
d. V. St. v. Nord-Amerika in Pittsburgh, Pa., am 22.- 
25. Sept., 1890; Verhandlungen d. 6. Allgem. Versamml. 
etc. in Buffalo, N. Y., am 21.-25. Sept., 1891; Ver- 
handlungen d. 7. Allgem. Versamml. etc. in Newark, 
N.J., am 26.-29. Sept., 1892. 


General Library 


REV. N. N., Wash., D. C.: Schwendemann, Dr. 
Karl. Gleiches Recht u. gleiche Sicherheit. Ber- 
lin, 1934; Gravell, Walter u. a. mehr. Ausfuhr ist 
Not! Stuttg., 1934; Gehl, Dr. Walther. Der Staat 
im Aufbau. Breslau, 1934—MR. WM. POHL, 
Minn.: Cartoons from St. Paul and Dubuque news- 
papers, mounted and bound by the donor in two 
volumes—U. S. STEEL CORPORATION, 
N. Y.: Do. do. T.N.E.C. Papers. Vol. I: Economic and 
Related Studies; Vol. Il: Chart Studies; Vol. III: The 
Basing Point Method. N. Y., 1940. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $335.42; Chas. O. Gierer, Mo., 
$35; St. Henry’s R. C. Beneficial Soc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
$2; St. Charles Conf., St. Vincent de Paul Soc., Detroit, 
Mich., $3.50; Rev. C. Coons, O.S.B., Ind., $1; Otto Boeg- 
lin, Ind., $1; Caspar Sculer, Ind., $1; W. A. Wollenmann, 
Ind., $1; M. T. Dilger, Ind., .50; John A. Bartley, Ind., 
50; Albert J. Seufert, Ind., .50; St. Michael’s Soc., 
Madison, Minn., $7.50; J. B. Narbach, N. J., $2; Min- 
nesota Branch, C. C. V. of A., $300; Rev. Paul Huber, 
O.S.B., New Jersey, $20; The Misses J. and A. Selinger, 
Mo., $2; Jos. Schrewe, Ore., $7; Total to October 26, 

-1942, incl., $719.92. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $62.25; F. Stifter, Pa., $2; John 
Jantz, Mich., $1; Rev. A. A. Riss, Mo., $4; New York 
Br. C. C. V. of A., $5; sundry minor items, .73; total to 
October 26, 1942, incl., $74.98. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $4,357.04; Rev. Bernard Timpe 
Mo., for Life Membership, $35; Jos. Schaukowitsch, 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOMIC CHURGH 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc: 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 | 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


Colo., for Life Membership, $100; Wm. C. Bruce, Wis., 
a/c Life Membership, $25; total to October 26, 1942, — 
incl., $4,517.04. At 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $2,166.70; Mrs. Anna Phillipp, 
Ind., $10; interest income, $41.25; from children at- - 
tending, $323.34; United Charities, Inc., St. Louis, 
$327.32; total to October 26, 1942, incl., $2,868.61. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $1,120.61; J. C. Keusenkothen, — 
Mo., $10; Conn. Br. @f €. V. of A., ST 263ehey. Nee ; 
D. C., $1; Jos. G. Grundle, Wis., $100; Karola Reiss, ~ 
Canada, $3; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $10; Rev. T. ~ 
Buergler, O.S.B., Tex., $10; F. Stifter, Pa., $3; Mrs. § 
M. Schnippert, Ohio, $100; Estate of Dorothy Mayer, — 
N. Y., $380; F. P. K., Mo., $2; C. M. B. Al Tdieg Brum 
No. 567, Canada, $5; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Mrs. A. Loder- ~ 
meier, Canada, $5; N. N., N. Y., $1; Cecilia Koller, ™ 
Ark., $10; N. N., St. Louis, $1; Catholic Women’s 
Union of N. Y., $15; E. Hackner, Wis., $10; New York — 


Local Branch, C. C. V. of A., $5; total to October 26, — 
1942, inel., $1,449.87. ? 
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Gifts in Kind al 

were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including receipts of October 21, 1942): eas 


¢ 


Wearing Apparel: Steven Stuve, St. ni q 
(clothing and shoes). oe 
Articles for Church and Sanctuary 


Use: Rev. A. A. Wempe, St. Louis (1 rabat, 1 priest’s © 
scarf, 1 priest’s cassock, 1 burse, 9 pieces of altar linen, — 
2 vestments, 3 cinctures, 2 albs). s 


Books, Magazines Newspapers: A. 
Ahles, Gilbertville, Iowa (magazines) ; Hy J. Jacobs- — 
meyer, St. Louis (newspapers, magazines), S. Stuve, St. | 
Louis (newspapers). ~ | 


Miscellaneous: Hy. J. Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis 


(cancelled stamps); S. Stuve, St. Louis (bottl ae 
wire, and other goods). ¢ ( OE of corks, 


> 


